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THOSE DEEP WORDS, GRACE AND TRUTH. 


PHYSICAL AND MORAL WORLDS FULL OF THE 


N one of the Columbian buildings there 
are daily many curious eyes busy gaz- 
ing at the locomotives or vast ships which 
can with such ease carry man across a 
continent or over an ocean. With a much 
greater pleasure we ought all to study 
that chariot that is to carry us at last 
from earth to the sky. In the chariot of 
grace we are all borne onward. It is not 
the whole of the truth to say we are thus 
borne to the sky, for by the same power 
we are borne along through these years. 
To saint and sinner each day is a journey 
begun and ended in God’s grace. This 


is the royal chariot that bears man | 
| sweetly ; and Horace in his twenty-sec- 


through vale and over mountain. 

It is often better to study words in their 
common usage than to study some for- 
mal theology. Some words are older than 
Calvinism and Arminianism, and will 
thus show us an idea as it came and went, 
budded and blossomed, long before our 
churches were born. Often theological 
terms are strained, and resemble those 
conventional paintings in which Peter 
the fisherman wore brocade robes and had 
in hand a gold key to the kingdom of 
Heaven. The charm of modern art lies 
in its effort to utter the truth. It does 
not attempt to tell all the truths in the 
world, but only those which contain some 
form of beauty. The truth of literature 
and art is never the whole of truth, but 
enly that part of fact that may delight 
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and inspire. Theology in the church has 
often strained its art, and has given Peter 
robes and crown or has made a simple 
word tighten like an iron clamp; has 
made the human race the victim of some 
local rhetoric. 

By looking into old language we can 
see the word ‘‘grace’’ gathering up its 
stores of significance. ‘There is a titled 
woman now visiting our nation who is 
carrying in her name some delightful 
traits which 2,500 years ago the Greeks 
and Latins admired in womanhood. The 
Greeks used the word ‘‘eulaleo’’ when 
they spoke of one who talked or smiled 


ond ode says a wild, hungry wolf fled 
from him once as if it were unwilling to 
attack a poet who was thinking only of a 
eu-Lalage—a human soul—-sweetly speak- 
ing and ‘‘dulce ridentem.’’ Thus passed 
the word slowly from Greece to Spain. 
Thus many of the terms of religion make 
long journeys; but go where they may, 
they carry with them always the truths 
and the sentiments which first gave them 
being. Their cause of existence goes 
with them. 

‘*‘Grace’’ comes to us back of the Greeks. 
‘‘Krats,’’ or karits, were the horses that 
drew the sun around the earth. Those 
prancing steeds made one trip a day, har- 
nessed to a golden chariot. They were 
so silent, so generous toward all life, so 
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rich, so brilliant, that soon the word 
*‘krats’’ began to stand for human beauty 
of form and then of mind. The divine 

horses which for the Aryans had moved 

in the blue sky, began to move in the hu- 

man form or draw their chariot in the 

human heart. When a man or a woman 

had beauty of motion, he or she became 

grats-like, and soon when a mind was 

kind and peaceful it was like the beauti- 

ful ‘‘ grats’’ in the heavens. 

After centuries of such blending of the 
horses and humanity, the horses were un- 
hitched from their chariot and their name, 
‘‘grace,’’ was left for the human race 
alone. The Greeks and Latins took up 
the word as implying the sweet and silent 
beauty of the body and the soul. Then 
God began to move kindly among His 
children. He was benevolent. He was 
gentle as a sunbeam. At last, if man 
ever reached heaven, he was thus saved 
not by his own perfection, but by God’s 
grace. There was to bea grace in man 
toward man, a grace of virtue and love; 
and there was also a grace in God. 
There was no iron in the matter; no 
awful decrees passed in eternity; no 
doom; no total depravity. Salvation 
was to take place in an empire of benev- 
olence. 

The theological and ethical problem of 
to-day is to combine in some new manner 
the two ideas that man must not sin, must 
not live in vice, and the idea that God 
cannot but be benevolent. Quite a task 
it will prove toempty all of old orthodoxy 
of its terrors, and also empty sin of its 
hopes. Grace abounds, but it dare not 
so abound as to offer any present or future 
happiness to crime and vice. The grace 
of God must find parallel grace in man. 
The human beauty must answer to the 
divine beauty, as face answers to face in a 
glass. Our age cannot any longer think 
of God as exulting over some dark de- 
crees passed before the worlds were made, 
but our age must also be as far removed 
from the feeling that the banner of grace 
will wave alike here or hereafter over the 
righteous and the wicked hearts. There 
seems no escape from the idea that God’s 
grace is not falling and will not fall alike 
upon tHose who love sin and those who 
love righteousness. 

Problem of the Age.—In these peculiar 
times there is as much of peril in the 
word ‘‘ breadth ’’ as there is of deformity 
in the word ‘‘ narrow.’’ The word ‘‘lib- 
eral’? may mean the ruin of society. The 
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time is not far back when society was so 
liberal in its moral views that priests 
might openly be drunkards, and great 
Protestants need have no forms of virtue. 
It is the problem of our age to combine 
grace and righteousness. Many of the 
men who are boasting of liberality possess 
much more of the article than the world 
needs. They are so broad in their views 
that they know little difference between 
vice and virtue. 

In the daily, abundant complaint 
against Presbyterian narrowness, that it 
can fight over words and can demand 
that the Columbian Fair be closed on 
Sunday, we must remember that the 
church has not yet reached the fatal 
broadness that flings open five thousand 
saloons on all the days of the week, and 
which makes gambling one of the regular 
mercantile pursuits. That is indeed a 
marvelous liberality which can permit 
young men to select the gambler’s den as 
their early schoolhouse, five thousand 
open saloons here in Chicago as their 
form of Sunday-school. Perhaps we 
should better all prefer a bigotry that 
would close the saloons and the gambling 
dens. ‘There is one beauty in Presbyter- 
ianism, and that lies in the fact that 
while it can make some mistakes, it is 
capable of conceiving also of human wel- 
fare. Better often an orthodox narrow- 
ness than the liberalism of infamy. Our 
city will soon know this toits sorrow. The 
breadth which its rulers love is too much 
that of unlimited indifference and un- 
bridled vice. 

Grace comes to the world of thought, 
not only from the Bible, but from the 
profane literature, and from the entire 
realm of nature. It had done mighty 
service in the outer world before it en- 
tered into the service of our religion. 
The classic lexicons consume more than 
three columns each in defining the term 
and in showing its use by all the great 
thinkers of antiquity. In the books of 
Calvinism it is seen more like a redwood 
tree in a greenhouse than like the giant 
forests in California and Oregon. In 
some of the old churches grace was a 
favor done to some one soul in a million, 
a favor which would not become visible 
until after death, but in the great outer 
world it was the decoration of every 
age and everyeminent person. In Soph- 
ocles, in Xenophon, in Cicero, the word 
helps each author describe each noble 





character; it exalts the heart it touches; 
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the one word makes speech turn into 
eulogy. 

The Mosaic Law.—St. John said: ‘‘ The 
law came by Moses, but grace and truth 
through Jesus Christ.’’ And yet there 
was a little grace in the Mosaic law. 
Moses ordered some grapes to be left on 
the vines that the poor might psss 
through the vineyard after the wine had 
been made and might find something for 
their hungry lips. Moses ordered some 
bundles of wheat to be left for the glean- 
ers. He also commanded that no youths 
should make sport of the deaf or put any 
obstacle in the path of the blind; but 
there was so little of this benignity in 
that period that John does not pause to 
reckon it. He says, grace was born with 
Christ. And so it was, just as beauty 
was born in Athens, just as poetry came 
with Homer. The real truth is, Christ 
came because grace was already in the 
world; the richest thing it possessed. 
He wanted to make more visible to man 
the grand attribute of all rational life. 
Christ did not come to create, but only to 
reveal and transfigure. The infinite God 


had passed over the scene; Christ came to 
point out the early foot-prints of the 


Creator. 

Under the most orthodox view of 
Christ he must be seen as encompassing 
all the pagan world with this gentleness 
and beauty of God. If Christ made an 
atonement for human sin, it is not neces- 
sary the pagan world should know what 
lamb or dove had died for it. Many a 
debt has been paid by some unknown 
friend. It indeed might give happiness 
to the heathen to know the heart that 
blessed them, but in the absence of this 
knowledge the grace of God none the less 
would surround all these millions. As 
beauty is inwoven in all the scenes in 
pagan lands, as their foliage is as rich as 
that upon Christian hills, as the birds of 
Palestine had brilliant plumage and sweet 
song before Christ came, so before the 
days of Jesus and after him all paganism 
lay in the wide ocean of God’s grace, be- 
cause that grace does not follow the flag 
of the church but the banner of the Deity. 
This banner is not the flag of a time or a 
place; it waves over eternity. 

A Tendency Toward Greatness.—Al\ 
things tend toward a generic greatness. 
The modern man is greater than the 
primitive man. The fruits of to-day sur- 
pass those the ancients gathered. The 
rose of Anacreon has hastened onward. 
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After philosophy had made a beginning, 
it rose up to Plato and Aristotle. Hav- 
ing died and having been reborn, it arose 
again to the height of Bacon and New- 
ton. Literature began with the old Ary- 
ans and climbed upward to Athens. 
Having fallen and having been reborn it 
began at once to follow that upward path 
which we see mapped out in our century. 
Thus grace was always in our world, but 
Christ led it up to its own golden age. 
If roses and art, if fruit and philosophy, 
can hasten forward, shall we hang a mill- 
stone around the neck of grace? Is it 
not to grow in the passing centuries? Is 
it not to become more and more visible? 
Within many of the old English churches 
and cathedrals the flowers placed on the 
altar each day are small when compared 
with the ivy that climbs and wanders and 
masses itself on the outside. Gray could 
not have written his elegy within the 
holy walls. His thoughts would have 
been bounded. Outside of the church 
lay the more ‘impressive scene. The 
wider and deeper the ocean, the higher 
run its waves and the more solemn its 
music. Thus the grace of God grows 
and the bunch of blossoms on the church’s 
altar is only an emblem of the June lux- 
uriance on the outside. Under this 
growing grace, states are changing their 
laws, churches their creeds, and society 
its morals and its manners. 

An evolution which makes nature come 
from itself excludes from the whole uni- 
verse the reign of all forms of grace. We 
have nothing but power—the power of 
the sun and the ground. Of atheistic 
evolution this is the philosophy—that as 
the dry axle of a cart creaks, thus a bird 
sings. As the willow tree weeps, its 
tears trickling down in the night, thus 
man weeps. As the waves sparkle in the 
sun, so man laughs or smiles. As gold 
is formed in the fires of the earth, so the 
human brain, the eye, the ear, are made 
by the rays of the sun. There is no 
goodness or grace anywhere. Man is 
only a rock that can move. He is only 
some dirt which the sun has made so 
warm that it can think. Oxygen has so 
long combined with hydrogen in man 
that at last he talks. Ozone has lain 
around him until he sings and reasons. 
As the barn-door hinges become oxidized 
until they creak, so man combines with 
water and rusts into operas and anthems. 
All animals will sing when they shall 
have been long exposed to the needful 
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quantity of gas, dampness, and heat. 
This is the theory that empties the uni- 
verse, not only of an intelligent power, 
but of all graciousness; it leaves us noth- 
ing to love and nothing to expect from 
the future. 

Vast Kingdom of Goodness.—The evi- 
dences of a God are not to be found in 
the power and wisdom demanded by the 
creation any more than the graciousness 
of nature. There are indeed dark spots 
in the natural world. Animals often 
devour each other. There are selfishness 
and cruelty to be found, and death seems 
a misfortune. But we soon pass by these 
dark exceptions and come to a vast king- 
dom of goodness. It is good in the sun 
to shine for millions of years and in a be- 
nignity that makes the seasons and the 
zones of life. ‘There is somebody’s grace 
in the light that turns into a thousand 
colors in the presence of a mind that 
loves such coming and going tints. If 
man’s sky must have cloud and storm it 
was a sweet thought that many a storm 
should end at sunset and make the 
horizon at the west a thousand times 
more beautiful for the storm’s sake. 
Thus a black tempest is turned into glory 
by divine grace. Plants come by help of 
the sun, the rain, and the soil, but it was 
a kind thought that they should come 
blossoming; should come exhaling per- 
fume. Before man’s food comes from the 
wheat, the field must stand for a time in 
waving gold. On its slow way to the 
miller the grain must pass by the painter, 
the lover, and the poet. And the mill 
itself is often an object of pen and pencil. 
And then, at last, when the daily bread 
reaches man he laughs, and is glad while 
he eats. If life is supported by the sun 
and soil, it was the gracious thought of 
some one that the animals should come 
in beauty, and that many birds should 
come with a world of song in their hearts. 
Some animals come with a boundless 
friendship for man. The dog worships 
man as its God. The horse of Custer 
would follow him in the wilds of the 
plains. It loved to be his pillow at night. 
It called for him if he moved away from 
it. The West is wild only to those men 
who, by studied cruelty to themselves 
and their poor dumb brutes, have emptied 
all times and places of divine grace. 
Could man repair to the mountains, 
plains, and canons and take with him a 
human nobleness, he would find that God 
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tudes far in the advance, and had put 
music into every waterfall, and on each 
mountain peak the halo of a saint. 

The Creator's Benevolent Wishes.—This 
spectacle of God’s benevolent wishes, as 
seen in the physical and moral worlds, 
lies before man as the greatest lesson 
ever spread before him. In the schools 
he may learn many sciences and many 
tongues; he may become stored with 
knowledge and colored by literature and 
art, but his education is most perfect only 
when he has learned to be gracious. His 
grace cannot be that of the flower that 
blooms or of the wheat that bends to the 
summer wind, but it can be that of the 
soul. His soul can be like the horses 
that drew the chariot of the sun—it can 
step silently as upon clouds and run an 
errand of only benevolence. To be gra- 
cious even toa slave; to be gracious to 
all the poor, to all the unfortunate : to be 
gracious to all forms of honest opinion; to 
be like Cicero, ‘‘ transient in enmities, 
unchanging only in friendship;’’ to make 
this grace shine even upon all the dumb 
animals! Oh, what a destiny for the 
human heart! For matchless beauty the 
next thing to God’s grace is man’s grace. 

It often seems to the religious student 
of beauty that all the arts, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and music, are 
only the grace of the mind asking mater- 
ial things to become its language. The 
genius of art is peace. Its statues ought 
to possess something of repose, its pictures 
ought to detain not by horrors, but by 
some everlasting charm; its music ought 
to join the heart to the infinite; its arches, 
and columns, and domes should seem 
able and willing to stand forever beauti- 
ful in sunshine, calm, and storm. ‘The 
eye fills with tears at the thought that 
any of the beauties of architecture should 
be reared for only a day; that domes and 
columns must reckon their life with the 
hours of the ephemeral insect. All art is 
the effort of the mind to utter its divine 
peace and to express its attachment to 
immortality. The dearest quality in 
architecture is its power to whisper to us 
the word, ‘‘ always, always!”’ 

Man’s Hope of a Second Life.—It is 
most probable that man’s hope of a sec- 
ond life ought to be deduced not from 
God’s power and omnipotence, but from 
His grace. The Father who turns the 
air into music, who orders the plants to 
blossom, who paints the clouds in the 
evening, who pours beauty into the hu- 
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man soul until it overflows in art and 
literature as the Nile pours over into a 
desert and makes sand a paradise—this 
kind of a God will probably make your 
death bed a place where the grace of 
earth is changed for the more spotless 
beauty of some other land. We dare not 
say that the Infinite ought to do this for 
His children, but when we read the his- 
tory of grace as it lies all written out in 
our world, we cannot but assume that 
there will be seen by all of you not many 
years hence a world, a land, a life more 
deeply marked, more grandly orna- 
mented, more richly endowed by God’s 
grace.—Prof. David Swing. 
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A BRIGHTER TERM. 


RHODA LEE. 


OW the old bell rang out to-day! It 

is cheerful at all times, but so much 
jollity and positive hilarity was there in 
its tones this morning that I stopped in 
my work to wonder what spirit of mis- 
chief had taken possession of it. Cracked 
through it is, and withal very shaky, it 
seemed to be putting forth its most stren- 


uous efforts, assuring the many little 
folks on the way, that whatever the bell 
could contribute towards the general hap- 
piness of school, would most heartily be 


given. And the teacher of this same lit- 
tle school was making just such resolu- 
tions. School was to be happier this 
term than ever before. There were plans 
for recreation and development in side 
lines that were going to help on the regu- 
lar work. There was going to be less 
drudgery and more real teaching. It 
was not necessary that she should teach 
botany or read ‘‘ Tom Brown’’ and “‘ Lit- 
tle Women,’’ but she was going to do 
both. Calisthenics and club swinging 
were not on the curriculum, but neverthe- 
less visions of the creditable drill com- 
pany floated about in her mind. There 
was the usual amount of hard work be- 
fore the class, but there was also some- 
thing a little outside the course to 
brighten the days, to be ‘‘in the warp 
and woof of life,’’ as Jean Ingelow says: 
A thread of gold that glitters fair, and 


Sometimes in the pattern shows most 
Sweet where there are somber colors. 


There is no difficulty in getting work 


well done provided it be attractive, and if 
there is no possible way to make it so, a 
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little recreation beforehand will rest the 
tired minds and insure the work being 
done with all good-will and heartiness. 

Good work, happy days with no fric- 
tion, should be our aim in the session to 
come. Strengthen yourself with a new 
supply of true, womanly common sense 
and patience. Do every thing in your 
power to promote perfect sympathy be- 
tween your scholars and yourself, and 
with the memories of your own childhood 
and school-days ever fresh in your mind, 
the hours spent within the four walls of 
school will be barren of neither profit nor 
pleasure. 

‘‘A very little thing pleases a child’ 
is a saying heard not unfrequently. 
There is another side to the adage that 
one needs to be reminded of occasionally. 
How little is required to discourage a 
child. What harm a single word, a look, 
will do sometimes at scnool. An unde- 
served reproof given, a childish impulse 
checked, an effort to please disregarded 
or unappreciated. How all these things 
wound and warp child-nature! Does not 
the primary teacher require almost in- 
finite wisdom ? 

It is necessary for a teacher to do a lit- 
tle weeding at the beginning of a new 
term. She must retain all the good plans 
of former sessions but clear out all rub- 
bish, all that is useless, even though it 
be ornamental. 

Thinking over my own plans, I de- 
cided once more to make use of the little 
medals that have adorned my classes for 
a number of terms. The supplies neces- 
sary are three or four dozen brass bangles 
about one-half inch in diameter (such as 
are used for fancy work,) a few yards of 
narrow blue and red ribbon and a box of 
safety pins. Tie the ribbon through the 
bangle with a neat little bow and it is 
ready to be pinned on when won. The 
boys generally prefer red, the girls blue. 
The medals are always attended to on 
Monday morning and are awarded for 
punctuality and good conduct for one 
week. No two teachers have exactly the 
same standard, therefore I will not state 
when I consider a medal to be earned ; 
suffice it to say they are not too easily ob- 
tained. Still there are generally a goodly 
number of medals to be seen. If man- 
aged wisely they are an excellent institu- 
tion. 

I know of one teacher who on the clos- 
ing day of last term, made several good 
resolutions for this season. Doubtless 
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there were many others of a similar na- 
ture recorded. Let us hope they may all 
be acted upon, and thus lead to better 
aims and higher ideals than we have be- 
fore had in our school work. May we 
then ‘‘do noble deeds, not dream them all 
day long,’’ and determine to make this 
term brighter, happier and more profit- 
able than any of the past.—Zducational 
Journal. 
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DISCIPLINE. 








N the rapid progress of the world from 

slavery to freedom there is some dan- 
ger of overlooking the real necessity for 
discipline. Superficial thinkers are apt 
to associate it with the slavery from 
which they are escaping and to dissever 
it from the freedom towards which they 
are eagerly pressing. But the truth is 
that discipline, in its true sense, is neces- 
sary to the very idea of freedom. ‘The 
cruelty of the despot, the hard-hearted 
severity of the overseer, the hasty punish- 
ment of the passionate parent, cannot be 
rightly termed discipline. They do not 
contribute to any well-defined and valu- 
able end. They are merely the exhi- 
bition of selfish inhumanity when clothed 
with brief authority. True discipline is 
what we all need to bring out the best 
that isin us. Every organization needs 
it to further its objects. The army must 
be well disciplined, or the battle is lost ; 
the school, or chaos will make teaching 
impossible ; the family, or its mighty 
power for good vanishes. And every 
individual needs it for his own develop- 
ment, and to enable him to bring his 
powers and faculties into orderly and ef- 
fectual activity. 

Neither does discipline die with the 
death of authority. If it has been of the 
right kind, it is then merely transferred 
from the authority of others to the au- 
thority of self. Self-discipline is, or 
should be, the end and aim of all other 
discipline, and the test of its quality; and 
every one who is at all intelligent will be 
thankful for having been subjected toa 
control in early life that has gradually 
prepared him for and merged into self- 
control. Only thus can any one experi- 


ence the meaning and the blessing of 
freedom, for without it, though no hand 
may direct him and no voice command 
him, his own breast will be a scene of 
anarchy and tyranny, and he its power- 
less victim. 
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Perhaps no other power is more im- 
portant in the pursuit of the various avo- 
cations of life. It enables a man to sub- 
mit patiently to whatever preparation is 
necessary, to overcome natural repug- 
nances which would hinder his career, to 
triumph over the love of ease, or the 
craving for pleasure, which would de- 
stroy his hopes of success. Many a man 
with brilliant talents and fine prospects 
has been wrecked upon these unseen 
rocks. He has trusted to his abilities, 
and they have betrayed him, simply be- 
cause they were not well disciplined. 
The dry details of his work weary him, 
its drudgery he cannot bear, its enforced 
regularity he despises. Presently, to his 
surprise, he is distanced in the race by 
those of inferior powers, but who, by per- 
severance and self-denial, have used them 
to better purpose. Mr. Hamerton, in his 
‘Intellectual Life,’’ says truly, ‘‘ The 
origin of discipline is the desire to do not 
merely our best, with the degree of 
power and knowledge which at the time 
we do actually happen to possess, but 
with that which we might possess if we 
submitted to the necessary training. The 
powers given to us by nature are little 
more than a power to become, and this 
becoming is always conditional on some 
sort of exercise—what sort, we have to 
discover for ourselves.’’ Of course, this 
‘‘power to become’’ is limited in each 
individual case, but without self-disci- 
pline we can never reach those limits. 

It is not merely for continuous industry 
that this power is needed. Often the 
authority of the mind is required to make 
as leave off what is engrossing us, to the 
exclusion of other duties and interests. 
Much of the overwork that is so fre- 
quently prostrating men of business and 
professional life comes from the lack of 
self-discipline. They know and will ad- 
mit that they are doing too much; that 
they need rest and relaxation; that they 
are not giving what they owe to their 
families or to society; but they plead that 
they cannot help it, which simply means 
that they have not that power of com- 
mand over themselves which would en- 
able them to do what they know to be 
right. A self-poised man has the same 
control over his various faculties that the 
practiced musician has over the keys of 
his instrument, while the undisciplined 
man strikes at random, never knowin 
whether harmony or discord may ensue. 
Not only in the labor of our lives do we 
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need to preserve this authority over self. 
In our hours of recreation, in our associa- 
tion with our fellowmen, in the thousand 
details of life its constant presence is 
necessary. It distinguishes the strong 
and noble character from the weak and 
wavering one. It enables us to choose 
between the different motives which are 
constantly presenting themselves, and to 
stem the tide, instead of drifting help- 
lessly down with the current. Every one 
has an ideal of life, higher than his actual 
life reaches. We should all like to be 
better, nobler, more just and generous 
and disinterested than we are. Through 
self-discipline alone can we climb this 
ladder and approach this ideal. It is by 
no chance metaphor that we speak of 
ascending to the higher life, or stzking to 
the lower. The one implies determina- 
tion, power, effort; the other merely the 
absence of all these, the letting go of the 
moral reins, the abdication of authority 
over self. For one man who resolves de- 
liberately and knowingly to tread the 
downward path, there are thousands who 
merely siz into it from mental and moral 
inertia. If we lose control of our muscles, 
we fall to the earth ; if we lose control of 
our mental faculties, we fall into idiocy ; 
if we lose control of our moral powers, we 
fall into evil. Weakness is the real 
slavery ; strength the real freedom. And 
this strength is the ever-growing result 
of self-discipline. Each one may gain it 
and hold it for himself, for, like every 
other power, it grows by exercise, and no 
one who seeks it in all earnestness will 
seek in vain.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. 





BY MRS. K. D. WIGGIN, 


HE parent whose sole answer to criti- 


cism or remonstrance is, ‘‘I have a 
right to do what I like with my own 
child!’’ is the only impossible parent. His 
moral integument is too thick to be pierced 
with any shaft however keen. To him 
we can only say, as Jacques did to Or- 
lando, ‘‘God be with you; let’s meet as 
little as we can.”’ 

But most of us dare not take this 
ground. We may not philosophize or 
formulate, we may not live up to our the- 
ories, but we feel in greater or less de- 
gree the responsibility of calling a human 
being hither, and the necessity of guard- 
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ing and guiding, in one way or another, 
that which owes its being to us. 

We should all agree if put to the vote 
that a child has a right to be well born. 
That was a trenchant speech of Henry 
Ward Beecher on the subject of being 
born again ; that if he could be born right 
the first time he’d take his chance on the 
second. ‘‘Hereditary rank,’’ says Wash- 
ington Irving, ‘‘may be a snare and a de- 
lusion, but hereditary virtue is a patent 
of innate nobility which far outshines the 
blazonry of heraldry.’’ 

Over the unborn our power is almost 
that of God, and our responsibility like 
His toward us; as we acquit ourselves to- 
ward them, so let him deal with us. 

Why should we be astonished at the 
warped, cold, unhappy, suspicious na- 
tures we see about us, when we reflect 
upon the number of unwished for, unwel- 
come children in the world ; children who 
at best were never loved until they were 
seen and known, and often grudged their 
being from the moment they began to be. 
I wonder if sometimes a‘ starved, crip- 
pled, agonized human body and soul does 
not cry out: ‘‘Why, O man, O woman, 
why, being what I am, have you suffered 
me to be ?”’ 

As to keeping children too clean for 
mortal use, I don’t suppose anything is 
more disastrous. The divine right to be 
gloriously dirty a large portion of the 
time, when dirt is a necessary consequence 
of direct, useful, friendly contact with all 
sorts of interesting, helpful things, is too 
clear to be denied. 

The children who have to think of 
their clothes before playing with the 
dogs, digging in the sand, helping the 
stablemen, working in the shed, building 
a bridge, or weeding the garden, never 
get half their legitimate enjoyment out of 
life. And oh, unhappy fate, do not 
many of us have to bring up children 
without a vestige of a dog, or a sand- 
heap, or a stable or a shed, or a brook, or 
a garden! Conceive, if you can, a more 
difficult problem than giving a child his 
rights in a city flat. You may say that 
neither do we get ours; but bad as we are 
we are always good enough to wish for 
our children the joys we miss ourselves. 

Thrice happy is the country child, or 
the one who can spend a part of his 
young life among living things, near to 
Nature’s heart. How blessetl is the little 
toddling thing who can lie flat in the 
sunshine and drink in the beauty of the 
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‘green things growing ;’’ who can live 
among the other little animals, his broth- 
ers and sisters in feathers and fur; who 
can put his hand in that of dear mother 
Nature and learn his first baby lessons 
without any meddlesome middlemen ; 
who is cradled in sweet sounds ‘from 
early morn to dewy eve;’’ lulled to his 
morning nap by hum of crickets and bees, 
and to his night’s slumber by the sigh- 
ing of the wind, the plash of waves, or 
the ripple of a river. He is a part of the 
‘*shining web of creation,’’ learning to 
spell out the universe letter by letter, as 
he grows sweetly, serenely, into a knowl- 
edge of its laws.— Scribner's Magazine. 








ARE YOU MISS FLINT? 





BY AN OLD TEACHER. 





‘* CLASS in mental arithmetic!’’ 

Slowly the long line of boys and girls 
filed into their customary places on the 
floor, in response to their teacher’s sum- 
mons—even more slowly than was their 
wont ; for the morning was oppressively 
warm—one of those hot, sultry days in 
early April, that occasionally surprise us 
with the suddenness of their coming, and 
the intensity of their unlooked-for heat. 

To this cause, doubtless, was also due 
the unusually depressing recitation which 
followed, rasping the poor teacher’s tired 
nerves to the last point of endurance. 
Even her most reliable pupils seemed to 
fail her, dragging out to their slow end 
the monotonous, stereotyped analysis of 
their several examples. If this was the 
case with the bright schoolars, what can 
be said of the drones in the class ! 

Clear down at the foot of the class 
stood a tall, awkward-looking girl, whose 
sallow, jaded countenance marked her as 
somewhat older than her companions, as 
indeed she was. 

She stood listlessly thumbing the leaves 
of her book, and at the close of each reci- 
tation lifting her dull eyes to the teach- 
er’s face, in evident anxiety as to whether 
her turn was coming next. 

But the class was large and the ques- 
tions long, and the teacher, with intui- 
tive dread, deferred the hardest case until 
the last, called first upon one and then 
another, so that the girl at the foot be- 
came indifferent, and then drowsy, even 
to sleepiness, until her head nodded. 

‘“‘ Ellen Slade may take the next ques- 
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tion, if she has sufficiently recovered 
from her nap to do so!’’ 

The sharp, incisive tone, coupled with 
the sound of her own name, aroused the 
drowsy Ellen from her stupor, and with 
shame and confusion she sought to find 
her place. 

‘The 24th question,’’ said Miss Flint, 
still in that biting tone of sarcasm. 

Having found the place Ellen mechan- 
ically read the problem, and then as 
mechanically proceeded to solve it. Had 
she been called upon earlier in the recita- 
tion, she might possibly have made a 
more creditable appearance; for the 
formula was fixed in her brain by its fre- 
quent repetition, so that she could have 
followed it after a fashion. But that un- 
fortunate moment of forgetfulness had 
driven everything out of her mind that 
would have given her anchorage. She 
floundered about hopelessly for a few 
moments and then gave up altogether. 

‘*It would seem,’’ said Miss Flint, 
with withering contempt, ‘“‘ that your nap 
might have rested you enough to enable 
you to grasp some idea of the lesson, 
even if the entire class had not recited be- 
fore you.’’ 

The girl colored to the roots of her 
hair, but maintained a respectful silence. 

**T wonder,’’ continued the teacher im- 
patiently, ‘‘if there is a question in the 
book you cam answer! Turn to the first 
page and see. Read the first question.’’ 

Ellen found the place and_ read: 
‘** How many thumbs have you on your 
right hand?’ One.’’ 

‘* Bravo!’’ exclaimed Miss Flint, ‘‘ you 
quite encourage me! Go on.’’ 

‘**How many thumbs have you on 
your left hand ?’ If you have one thumb 
on your right hand, on your left hand 
you will have two times one thumb—’”’ 

A shout of laughter from the whole 
school interrupted her, and even Miss 
Flint, annoyed as she was, could not re- 
strain a smile. 

The poor girl, bewildered, looked up 
with mute appeal. Evidently, she had 
not the least idea whither she was drift- 
ing. 

But Miss Flint was relentless. 

‘“Go on!’ again she commanded. 
‘“We are in a fair way to learn some 
startling facts in science, by your peculiar 
mode of analysis. Pray go on.’’ 

But the discomfited girl began to real- 
ize she was the sport of both teacher and 
school. For a moment she tried awk- 
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wardly to smile at her own stupidity; 
then her lip quivered, and she quickly 
covered her face with her book, to hide 
the tears that would come. 

With an expression of disgust on her 
handsome features, Miss Flint dismissed 
the class, and later on, at the accustomed 
hour, the entire school. 

Weary and dispirited, she sat by her 
desk, resting her head in her hands for 
some minutes after the pupils had all 
gone. She was not by any means satis- 
fied with herself or her school, during that 
session at least. But she was far more 
severe on the former than the latter. Sit- 
ting alone with her conscience, the stern 
monitor was reproving her for impatience 
and loss of temper, still more for what 
she now felt to be unkind abuse of a 
poor, unfortunate girl, when a timid, 
hesitating voice at her elbow suddenly 
broke the silence: 

‘* Please, teacher—’’ 

Turning quickly in amazement, Miss 
Flint beheld the object of her thoughts, 
standing by with a dipper of cold water 
in her hand. ‘‘ Please, teacher,’’ con- 
tinued the girl, ‘‘I thought as how you 
must have the headache, with your head 


a-leaning on your hand, and I brought in 
some cold water for you to put on your 


head. I—I do so for mother when her 
head aches, and she always says as how 
it makes her feel better.’’ 

A choking sensation came into Miss 
Flint’s throat. She was not so hard as 
her name. ‘‘ Thank you, Ellen, you are 
very thoughtful,’’ she said kindly. ‘‘I 
do not care to bathe my head, for it is 
not aching, only tired—but I am very 
thirsty, and the water is indeed refresh- 
ing. Thank you very much,’’ she said 
again, as she passed back the dipper. 

But the girl still lingered. 

‘* Please, teacher—’’ 

‘* Ves,’’ returned the latter with an en- 
couraging smile. 

‘*T’m sorry I’m so dull, and I’m sorry 
I went to sleep; but baby brother has 
been sick lots o’ nights, and mother was 
all tired out. So last night I teased her 
to let me take care of baby so’s she could 
sleep. He’s most always good with me 
when he won’t let nobody else touch 
him. He didn’t sleep none—but mother 
did, and I kept him quiet all night some 
way or ’nuther, and I s’pose that’s what 
made me so sleepy to-day. But I’m 
sorry to trouble yOu, teacher.’’ 

Ah, whose eyes were glistening now ! 
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A great throb of remorse shot through 
the teacher’s heart. 

‘* Dear child,’’ said she, drawing the 
girl impulsively toward her, ‘‘ never 
speak of it again. I was very, very 
wrong to talk to you as I did. HadI 
only known—but there, it is too late 
now. Only I must ask you to forgive 
me, Ellen, for you put me to blush, with 
your noble loyalty to duty. Never again 
will I lose patience with you, however 
hard it may seem for you to understand.’’ 
And brushing the unkempt hair away 
from Ellen’s forehead, she sealed her 
promise with a kiss. 

Coloring with surprise and pleasure, 
Ellen said softly, ‘‘’‘Thank you, teacher,”’ 
and hastened away. 

The memory of that kiss and the kind 
words accompanying it brought comfort 
to the poor, neglected girl in many an 
hour of sadness that eaine to her in after 
years; and but for the same sweet mem- 
ory, the teacher herself would have been 
comfortless in the sad event which imme- 
diately followed. 

Ellen did not come to school that after- 
noon, nor the next day, nor the next. 
Indeed, two weeks had gone by and still 
Ellen failed to make her appearance. 

One day at dinner, a young physician 
who boarded in the family with Miss 
Flint, remarked upon a very trying case 
that he had been called to that morning. 
It was that of a young girl whose hands 
had been dreadfully burned in attempt- 
ing to save a younger sister whose cloth- 
ing had taken fire. The sister had mi- 
raculously escaped with little injury, but 
the older girl had succeeded in saving the 
little one at great risk and suffering to 
herself. 

‘‘I was called to the case first, about 
two weeks ago, when it first happened,’’ 
said the young doctor, ‘‘and then I 
thought the burns might heal without 
difficulty. But this extremely hot 
weather, taken in connection with the 
girl’s low state of blood, has induced very 
unfavorable symptoms, so that in order 
to save her life I was obliged to amputate 
the thumb on her left hand, this morn- 
ing.’’ 

‘‘ Brave little girl!’’ exclaimed one. 
‘What is her name ?’’ 

‘* Slade, I believe,’’ returned the doc- 
tor. ‘‘ Ellen Slade.’’ 

‘‘Why, that is my little girl,’’ ex- 
claimed Miss Flint, ‘‘and I have been 
wondering whatever became of her all 
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this long while. Doctor, you must take 
me to her just as soon as ever you can. 
I must see her!’’ 

So it came to pass, that when poor, 
suffering Ellen, lying white and wan 
amid her pillows, the hands that had 
done such brave service being bandaged 
and placed each on a soft cushion before 
her, lifted her eyes to greet her physician 
as he came in at eventide, she uttered a 
cry of joy at the familiar face that ac- 
companied him. 

‘IT knew you would come, teacher,’’ 
she exclaimed, ‘‘if you heard about it. 
It happened that very afternoon, after I 
left school.’’ 

‘*Yes Ellen, I know all about it,’’ in- 
terrupted her teacher, noticing with some 
alarm the rising color on the girl’s face, 
and hastening to calm her. ‘‘ You 
are my brave, dear girl, and I 
have come to tell you how proud I am 
that I have ever known you,”’ and strok- 
ing her hair tenderly, she bent over her 
and kissed her on either cheek, and then 
on both her poor maimed hands. 

‘* Dear hands,’’ she said, ‘‘ that saved 
a little one from such a cruel death.’’ 

‘* Anyway, teacher,’’ said the poor girl 
with a pathetic attempt at cheerfulness, 
more touching than tears could have 
been, *‘I guess I shall always know how 
many thumbs I have on my left hand!’’ 

But the teacher answered never a word. 
— Texas School Journal. 
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OUR HOPE. 








BY MARGARET W. SUTHERLAND. 





OWELL, in an address delivered at the 
250th anniversary of the foundation 
of Harvard University, said: ‘‘Let it be 
our hope to make a gentleman of every 
youth who is put under our charge; not 
a conventional gentleman, but a man of 
culture, a man of intellectual resource, a 
man of public spirit, a man of refinement, 
with that good taste which is the con- 
science of the mind, and that conscience 
which is the good taste of the soul.’’ 
Often the best part of a sermon is the 
text, and yet the preacher feels that there 
is something he wishes to utter on the 
subject, so he is not content with 
simply leaving his hearers to make 
their own application of words of wis- 
dom. Of what this lay preacher may 
say the text will doubtless be best. 











But with the close of the school year 
will ever come queries as to what 
has been the lasting work of the year, and 
what will be the highest hope for the fu- 
ture. ‘‘Let it be our hope to make a 
gentleman of every youth who is put 
under our charge.’’ Has this been our 
daily motto? Not the mere keeping quiet 
for the sake of quiet; but quiet because the 
gentleman always regards the rights of 
others. A watchful interest for the mo- 
ment when a kind attention can be 
shown to some one. Not the selfish pur- 
suit of knowledge for the sake of attain- 
ing high per cents to put the youth ahead 
of others, but that the youth may become 
aman of culture. Culture seems in the 
very application that we make of the 
word to exclude narrowness. It draws in 
the breath of life from the universe, and 
not the compressed, vitiated air of one 
small room. Not one text-book repre- 
sents it, then, but all that the mind can 
imbibe belonging to the subject presented. 
Sunlight of truth it must have, not dark- 
ness of ignorance; sunlight from any 
source, for 

Sunshine, through whatever rift 

How shaped it matters not, upon my walls 

Paints disks as perfect-rounded as its source, 

And, like its antitype, the ray divine, 

However finding entrance, perfect still, 

Repeats the image unimpaired of God. 


The broader and deeper the culture of 
the teacher, the more lasting will be its 
influence upon the taught. All that 
books, painting, music, travel and the 
noblest society can do to make the man 
or woman more highly cultivated, will 
come with its sweet affluence into the 
school room. To give unstintedly one’s 
best self, to make that best half ever bet- 
ter, is the, precious privilege of the 
teacher. 

‘‘ A man of intellectual resource’’—one 
may say that this is a very high sonnd- 
ing phrase to apply to children,—that 
Mr. Lowell was speaking to college men, 
and that it is like dressing the little boy 
about to put on his first trousers in the 
suit of his father, to use such an expres- 
sion while speaking of the children in our 
common schools. But in the kinder- 
garten we must as truly think of the 
child with a body, a mind, and a 
soul, as in the college in later years 
we must plan for his physical, mental, 
moral and spiritual development; so 
from our earliest training of the child 
throughout his school course must 
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there be some definite, unchangeable 
aims. One is that he may become a man 
of intellectual resource. Every year of 
observation of men and women gives a 
firmer belief in the truth that the danger 
to the soul does not lurk in the hours of 
labor, but in the hours of leisure; that 
our schools need not hope so much from 
training men to labor, to make a living 
for self and family, as from training a 
man so that he will seek the pleasures of 
the intellect rather than of the body in 
the hours when he is released from neces- 
sary labor. A man of intellectual re- 
source can never say, ‘‘I don’t know 
what to do with myself.’’ The solution 
of problems, political or social, will have 
a fascination for him. Poetry, history, 
essays, will afford him delight. Science 
will draw him as a magnet. There will 
be a recognition on his part of the worth 
of the man of letters, not a sneering be- 
lief that ‘‘ book men are of no account.”’ 
He will feel what Wm. Winter so elo- 
quently expressed when writing of 
George William Curtis: ‘‘ The mission of 
the man of letters is to touch the heart, 
to kindle the imagination, to ennoble the 
mind. He is the interpreter between the 


spirit of beauty that is in nature and the 
general intelligence and sensibility of 
mankind. He sets to music the pageantry 
and the pathos of human life, and he 
keeps alive the holy enthusiasm of devo- 


tion to the ideal. He honors and perpet- 
uates heroic conduct, and he teaches, by 
many devices of art, by story, and poem, 
and parable, and essay, and @rama—pur- 
ity of life, integrity to man, and faith in 
God.”’ 

Let the hearts and minds of our girls 
be filled with such feelings and thoughts, 
and there will be resources at their com- 
mand which will keep them from becom- 
ing narrowed with the petty details of 
housework, or ruffled by the many 
stitches to be taken by them. Far be it 
from me to detract from the honor at- 
tached to work; but the woman who has 
no resources of the higher kind of pleas- 
ures either makes no leisure hours and 
wears out body, mind and soul with the 
endless grind of work often useless, or 
spends the leisure that she may have in 
foolish, frivolous, or spiteful talk. Open 
up intellectual resources to the girls of 
wealth and fashion. The better part of 
this class are chafing under the the thral- 
dom of card parties, fashionable teas, and 
rounds of wearying dissipation. Make 
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them feel even in their school-days that 
wealth and position entail great respon- 
sibilities. 

There is another class of women who 
would be greatly benefited by having 
intellectual resources—that class so full 
of energy that it leads them to attend to 
affairs even beyond the demands of char- 
ity in an endless round of looking after 
others. They have one way of looking 
at things and will not admit that any one 
can see truly who does not look in the 
same way. They scarcely admit that 
any work can be done that is not carried 
on in the channels they have marked out. 
The broadening of the mind by contact 
with great thinkers is what these women 
specially need; and in the days of their 
girlhood that teacher who would lead 
them to read and enjoy the masterpieces 
of literature was the teacher of all others 
whom they should have had. 

‘‘A man of public spirit’’—not one 
selfishly intellectual, coldly indifferent to 
the welfare of ‘his townsmen or to his 
duties as a citizen, is what the times de- 
mand. What are our schools doing to 
train this man of public spirit? Some 
are doing their duty nobly, others regard 
everything as out of their province which 
does not appear in the course of study 
outlined by the superintendent, and even 
if anything is suggested there that is not 
graded in the record of daily recitation, or 
does not come in for its share of time in 
the examination, it is passed by as un- 
worthy of attention. In one school room 
in which teacher and pupils were ac- 
customed to take about five minutes each 
morning after the opening exercises for 
the discussion of current events, a visitor 
from the same grade of schools in another 
part of the city found the children enter- 
ing on this work with zest, but expressed 
her astonishment to the teacher of the 
school that ‘‘she could afford such a 
waste of time !’’. What we wish to do is 
not only to keep our pupils posted as to 
important currént events (and the teacher 
receives incalculable aid in this line from 
such a paper as Zhe Week's Current), but 
we wish also to make them feel a sym- 
pathetic interest in all that belongs to the 
good name of the school, to the advance- 
ment of the best interests of the town or 
city in which they live; we wish to lead 
them to feel something of State pride, 
and to be unwavering in loyalty to the 
flag of their country and to all it repre- 
sents. No teacher of public spirit ever 
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found it an ungrateful task to foster the 
same public spirit in boys and girls if he 
received them into his care before too 
many years of contact with teachers sel- 
fishly narrow in their interests. 

‘‘A man of refinement,’’—let us seek 
refinement first for ourselves, and then 
for our pupils—a purifying from all that 
is coarse, vulgar, or low, in thought, 
speech or act, working ever towards 
‘that good taste which is the conscience 
of the mind, and that conscience which 
is the good taste of the soul.’’—Ohzo 
Educational Monthly. 


THE ARROW.* 








BY PROF. A. BALLARD. 


N his ‘‘Song of Ascents,’’ the wisest 
ruler of his own, or any time, gives us 
what may be taken as an apt symbol of 
an ideally perfect education : ‘‘ As arrows 
in the hand of a mighty man, so are chil- 
dren of the youth.”’ 

The rude club is no mean weapon, as 
‘‘when Van Amburgh, with one in his 
hand, compels a tiger’s ferocity to submit 
to his will.’’ But rive this ungainly club 
into square sticks. Let the square stick 
be rounded, smoothed, headed and feath- 
ered. Its effectiveness is now incalcula- 
bly increased. The maximum of energy 
is attained by this union of strength and 
beauty, of firmness and grace, of tough 
fibre and fine finish. 

1. The mind must be made to grow 
evenly and in proportion. That is round- 
ing and smoothing the arrow. It must 
be aimed with courage and decision ; that 
is heading the arrow. It must be guided 
by unerring principle ; and that is feath- 
ering the arrow. his trinity of training 
is needed to make a perfect arrow ora 
perfect man. 

2. The barb and feather may be right, 
but the arrow-stem, though strong, may 
be ill-proportioned and clumsy. This 
makes an excellent weapon, and in the 
‘“hand of a mighty man’’ does good and 
brave work. ‘This is the self-made man, 
with whdm force and purity of purpose 
make up largely for the lack of the cul- 
ture of the schools. It is something to 
have accomplishments, but it is more to 
accomplish. The glory of a self-made man 





* From a book entitled ‘‘ Arrows;’’ or ‘‘The 
True Aim in Teaching and Study.’’ This book is 
destined to occupy a place among the educational 
classics of the nineteenth century.—Zdi/or. 



















is not that he is self-made, but that he is 
made. 

3. Again, the arrow may be symmetri- 
cal, highly polished, and well-feathered, 
but may have a weak head. This is the 
man of ability, culture, and good inten- 
tions, but without earnestness of purpose 
and strength of will. He either sinks 
shattered, or flies disheartened at the first 
onset of error or wrong. Instead of split- 
ting the head of the foe, the arrow’s head 
is split and spoilt ; the pitiful spectacle 
of superior goodness quailing before the 
frowning front of falsehood, knavery, or 
injustice. 

4. Or, once more, the arrow may be 
straight, smooth, and well-headed, but 
without a feather. Then you are not at 
all sure of the trueness of its flight. It is 
more likely to miss than to hit the mark. 
This is the man of well-trained intellect, 
polished manners, aud force of will, but 
without uprightness of principle. He is 
the man whom you cannot trust. He 
veers this way or that, according to the 
preponderating motive of self-interest. 
True principle holds this oblique tendency 
continually in check, causing the whole 
man with the full momentum of his finely 
disciplined power to revolve unvaryingly 
about the immovable axis of right. 


————$—$$_$_ 


THE BOSS TEACHER. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL MAN WHO SECURED THE 
ATTENTION OF HIS SCHOLARS. 

_ 

HEN a hymn-book skimmed by his 

ear, it convinced Thomas Jones that 

the lesson for the day, however well it 

might fit him, was not for his class. He 

therefore closed his Bible, and looking 

them full in the face, riveted the attention 

of the lads with a most remarkable ques- 

tion. 

‘‘ Have any of you boys,’ said he, 
‘ever seen a dog fight?’’ 

‘* Seen a dog fight ?’’ said one of them, 
after a moment’s astonished silence. 
““Yaas, all of us has seen dog fights. 
Why, mister, I’ve seen a hundred.”’ 

‘* When did you see the last one?’’ 

‘Well,’ after some hesitation, ‘‘de 
last good dog fight I seen was Christmas 
day.’’ 

‘“ When did you last see a dog fight?’’ 
Jones asked another boy. 

‘‘Las’ Sunday mornin,’’ was the 
prompt reply. 
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‘*T seen one yisterday, mister,’’ said 
another. 

‘‘Humby !’’ said the rascal that threw 
the hymn-book, ‘‘I was to a dog fight this 
mornin.”’ 

Having had the freshest experience, as 
was ascertained by dint of careful in- 
quiry, the last mentioned youth was in- 
vited to describe the encounter. 

‘It was like this,’’ he began eagerly. 
‘“Me’n Fred Schultz was comin up de 
avenue to Third street, when I heard a 
great yelpin’ back of Joe McGaffiin’s 
place. I run and looked fru de fence, 
and there was a yaller dog and a curly 
black dog fightin good all by theirselves. 
I just stuck my head inter der saloon an’ 
hollered, ‘Git onter der dog fight!’ an 
mor’n 10 fellers come runnin out de back 
door, Joe among ’em, wid his apron on, 
an we made a ring round de dogs’’— 

So the story went, and every boy in 
turn matched it with another, brief, cir- 
cumstantial and vividly told, and all 
commanding closest attention from the 
entire class. 

When the last story was completed, 
the teacher began to ask questions after 
the Socratic method in some such wise as 
this: 

‘*Do you like a dog ?”’ 

‘* What do you call a good dog?”’ 

‘“ What do you like best about a good 
dog ?”’ 

‘Would you like to be a dog ?”’ 

‘“ Would a good dog be likely to make 
a good boy ?”’ 

‘‘ What is the difference between a dog 
and a boy ?’’ and so on. 

It was a success. The boys leaned in 
toward the teacher, and listened intently 
and answered his questions freely. There 
was no more disorder in class No. 16. 
Neighboring teachers turned about in 
their seats and looked with undisguised 
astonishment and great relief. The su- 
derintendent smiled a delighted smile. 

‘* Don’t I know human nature ?’’ quoth 
he. 

Before the sharp stroke of the bell an- 
nounced the closing exercises, Thomas 
Jones had given his pupils a lesson that 
they never will forget on the moral nature 
of man, the immortality of the soul and 
the sinfulness and danger of sin, and had 
pointed them to the Saviour of the world. 

‘* Say, fellers,’’ one little chap observed 
to the others as they were going out, 
‘*say, fellers, ain’t he de boss teacher ?’’ 
—Congregationalist. 
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TEACH CHILDREN TO WORK. 


THE TRUE SECRET OF SUCCESS IS IN THE 
BEGINNING. 


HE first step is to accustom children 

from babyhood to some light task. 
What they have always done will seem 
to them no especial hardship. Teach 
them, as soon as you teach them any- 
thing, that ‘‘ the course of this world is 
so governed’’ that every one must do his 
share in its work ; the big folks much, 
the children a little ; and that papa, mam- 
ma and themselves are all working to- 
gether to make the home in which they 
live. This gives them a sense of respon- 
sibility and dignity at once. 

Even a baby, as soon as it can toddle, 
can be trained to bring this and that to 
mamma in answer to a pleasant request, 
and a child of four or five is none too 
small to have the responsibility, for in- 
stance, of always keeping the sewing- 
room floor free’ of scraps. When they are 


old enough, it gives to the household 
machinery a wonderful impetus if each 
child has assigned to him his own partic- 
ular work, to be done by him alone. ‘To 


now and then call him in from his play 
to vaguely ‘“‘help round’’ is no way to 
teach him. Irresponsible work is never 
well done. If one boy is expected to run 
all the errands, another is knight of the 
coal-scuttle, another has the charge of the 
flower beds ; and if the girls are severally 
given the care of the lamps, the silver, 
or the dishes on the dreaded ‘* Thursday 
out,’’ the children will know exactly 
where they stand, and both work and 
play will receive proper attention at the 
proper time. 

And, if possible—I know it will not al- 
ways be so—do not punish for non- 
performance of work, nor take up the 
dropped stiches yourself, thus obscuring 
to the small delinquent’s vision the pur- 
pose ofhis work. Let the undusted room, 
the drooping plant, the unmended frock, 
speak for themselves, and show that when 
the hand is removed from the throttle the 
engine stops. 

Giving active, impatient little hands 
tasks without an object is a species of 
torture which has doubtless suggested to 
the rebellious little worker the story of 
the wicked old witch who forced the beau- 
tiful persecuted step-daughter to empty 
a pond with a sieve, or called forth still 


' more odious comparisons with the per- 
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sonage whose ruling passion is supposed 
to be employing idle hands. Work should 
not only have an end, but an end which 
interests the children. This is why they 
abhor patchwork quilts, but are willing 
to dress dolls; and it is why, even to 
boys, if taken at the right age, the kitchen 
is a most attractive spot. They can see 
the result of their industry when their 
lop-sided biscuit comes triumphantly 
brown from the oven, or they can proudly 
announce at the table, ‘‘I pared those 
very potatoes we're eating !’’ 

Nor will the mother who is loving, as 
well as wise in her generation, give long 
tasks. Not only children’s interest, but 
their strength, flags quickly, and a very 
little work should be given at a time. 
Edward Everett Hale, who understands 
the sort of stuff we are made of, has de- 
clared the human mind to be incapable of 
giving sustained attention to one object 
for more than two hours. Reduce the 
dose for children, and you will realize 
why the little one, who a short while ago 
was all activity, is now actually exhausted 
over the long, white seam or the appar- 
ently bottomless wood-pile. 

Besides, they will rush and hurry 
through a long piece of work, which is 
fatal to the idea of perfection that must 
ever be held up before them. Our object 
is not the completion of that especial task, 
but to teach good workmanship. Better 
only ten stitches, neat and straight and 
small, and then a happy child skipping 
out to play with a good conscience, than 
a whole seam, whose stitches resemble 
the traditional flock of sheep jumping 
over a gate, and which represent tears, 
sighs and slipshod work. 

Insist on the work being done, not of 
course as well as it can be done, but as 
well as you know that particular child 
can do it. The constant temptation, 
glancing from a badly-performed task to 
the beloved little culprit, is to say: 
‘* Well, you can leave it now, but do bet- 
ter next time’’ He will not do better 
unless he knows nothing but his level 
best will be accepted. 

Some careworn mother sighs that ‘‘it 
is easy enough to talk, but every one 
knows how discouraging an undertaking 
itis to break in a child to work.’”’ If 
every one knows it, it is because every one 
puts off the evil day of ‘‘ breaking in’’ 
until too late. There is, as every parent 
and teacher has noticed, a ‘‘lazy age,”’ 
beginning at ten or twelve years and con- 
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tinuing indefinitely, during which the 
mischievous brain of Miss or Master In- 
dolence may be active enough, but man- 
ual labor is abhorrent to the soaring 
young soul. Ifhe has not been taught 
work before, no use to begin now. You 
might as well try to draw out leviathan 
with a hook. It is between the ages of 
four and ten, when he is, it is true, most 
‘‘a bother under foot,’’ but when he is 
also all activity, bustling importance and 
eagerness to help, that the favorable tide 
in affairs is to be taken at the flood. 

One rule—early adopted in the career 
of industry to which we reluctantly ded- 
icate our children—will save much 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness : 
Don’t, if you can possibly avoid it, call a 
child in to work from his play. We have 
an arrogant, grown-up notion that chil- 
dren’s play is an inconsequent affair, in 
which an interruption more or less does 
not matter—an utterly unjust and mis- 
taken view. Play is as necessary to them 
as work, and should not be unnecessarily 
interrupted for our selfish convenience. 
Indeed, the danger is ever present that 
we may lose sight of the fact that they 
work for their own ultimate good, and 
not for our present ends.—Louise Betts 
Edwards, in Phila. Press. 


<i. 
> 


OVER-EXERCISE. 








NDOUBTEDLY we have a genera- 

tion now coming forward who are 
larger, stronger, and in every way health- 
ier than their predecessors were. The 
young boys are broad-shouldered, deep 
chested, long-limbed; they can swim and 
dive and row and leap and ride and carry 
themselves like Olympian wrestlers. The 
young girls are tall and well-rounded, 
with clear skins and courageous move- 
ment—creatures of wholesome life, fit 
mates for the young athletes. In spite of 
this, every now and again a paragraph 
goes the rounds of the papers asserting 
the decrease of the human stature at such 
a rate that a little calculation on its fig- 
ures would show that men’s heads must 
have been a long way above the ground 
some few thousands of years ago, and 
that a few thousands of years hence they 
will be no more than level with it. With- 
out any calculation, however, the palpa- 
ble refutation to this is the fact that the 
suits of armor in the Tower of London 
are in every way too small for the modern 
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man, and that in the greater number of 
instances, among those whose course of 
life has not been deteriorating, the sons 
and daughters improve upon the size and 
endurance and physical ability of the 
mothers and fathers. Much of this im- 
provement is due to the greater care con- 
cerning the food of children in the pres- 
ent generation, the larger and better-pre- 
pared amount Of nourishment that they 
have, owing to the perfection of the treat- 
ment of the various cereals, the refrigera- 
ting cars that bring meats from a distance 
in season and out of season, and the great 
cheapness and quantity of the fruit to be 
had. Much also is due to the more par- 
ticular care exercised as to habits of per- 
sonal cleanliness, of health, of warm un- 
der-clothing, of dry feet in thick boots, 
and of the attention paid to each function. 

The day when the young woman went 
out in wintry weather with French kid 
slippers on, and wore a short-sleeved and 
low-necked white cambric frock under 
her red broadcloth cloak, has gone for- 
ever. The clumsy old India-rubber was 
a great missionary and life-preserver when 
it came; it has been refined to a thing of 
comparative elegance, and has gone on 


doing its beneficent work ; and rubber 
boots and coats and overalls are not con- 
fined to boys, but in them girls also can 


brave all weathers. With all this have 
come the athletic exercises in gymna- 
siums and elsewhere, which give both 
boy and girl full control of their bodies, 
and all the delight of conquering space 
and air and water too, in swimming and 
vaulting and riding and the rest. Un- 
doubtedly the athletic sports pursued un- 
der competent teachers have done won- 
ders for the children; they have strength- 
ened their limbs, straightened their backs. 
opened their chests, set the blood to spin- 
ning swiftly, made good flesh and supple 
muscle. Athletic exercise has done all 
this for girl and boy alike, when pur- 
sued properly and not carried beyond 
bounds; but carried beyond bounds, 
it has produced just the contrary effect 
—weakened the heart, made the muscles 
useless,and broken down the constitution. 

The president of one of our foremost 
universities lately declared that the young 
men who came to college with any great 
athletic record already won while at the 
preparatory schools very rarely achieved 
anything further; they had expended all 
their power while growing, and were 
good for nothing more, either in the boat 
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or at the bat or the ball. Such a state- 
ment from a person of experience and ob- 
servation ought to bear great weight with 
those who have the health of the young 
in their hands, and cause them to see 
that this delight in overcoming obstacles 
does not go too far, since that course not 
only tends to defeat in their larger athletic 
ambition a little later, but evidently to 
the degeneration of the physique. If this 
is so, the ladies’ days at what are called 
the sports, when mothers and sisters and 
sweethearts are invited, and the best is 
set before them in the running high jump, 
the somersault, the pole vault, and the 
like, witness efforts that may result only 
in harm. If any one doubts this, he has 
only to see boys fainting, breaking a limb, 
and spraining a back, to be sure of it. 

Nothing, for instance, short of the 
riderless race of the horses decked with 
colored ribbons on tke Corso, can be 
prettier than a team-race among the boys 
at any juvenile athletic exhibition, all as 
alert, as full of fire and spring, as the 
young horses are, relays of racers waiting 
ready to spring into the others’ places, 
and flying forward to the goal. But 
when one boy falls fainting before reach- 
ing the line, and another falls and is 
lifted across by his mates who rush to 
his assistance, every parent present trem- 
bles for his own boy, and feels that it 
should need no words to convince him 
that while normal exercise is a good 
thing, over-exercise is a deadly one.— 
Harpers Bazar. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE IN IT, IF NEED BE, 
FOR TEN DOLLARS. 


HEN I got my school I found it had 

been built seven or eight years, and 
nothing had been done to it since that 
time. The directors were busy farmers, 
and unless I went to work, no one was 
likely toimprove matters. They were will- 
ing to pay for the place being cleaned up, 
but had no time to see about it. 

On the first Saturday, with the help of 
one of my bigger boys, I kalsomined the 
ceiling and four walls; and at intervals 
during the next two weeks painted (two 
coats) the base-board. This was three 
feet high and we painted it a bright 
brown, with a black moulding at the top. 
The window frames, sashes and so on, we 
painted two coats of white. 
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The next thing was the blackboard, 
which was of paper, and hung like a 
sash ; we took it off and with strong paste 
thickened with glue, fixed it solid to the 
wall. Between the windows we sand- 
papered the walls and made three small 
blackboards each four feet by three feet, 
and put a neat moulding around them. 
These were well coated with slating, and 
a good coating given to my old black- 
board, which was eighteen feet long. I 
then made three neat shelves and painted 
them for my books, stencils and various 
apparatus. There was no window over 
the door, only a dirty piece of old board, 
which for seven years had let in the rain. 
I covered this with stout paper, painted 
it, and put around it the moulding that I 
had to spare from my blackboards. 

In wet weather a ladder was always 
laid down to the door; I made a roadway, 
and a platform three feet wide, so that no 
one need walk through the mud; also I 
fixed a scraper outside the door. 

The outhouse doors had neither proper 
hinges nor fastenings. I took them off 
the hinges and made them open and shut 
properly. 

The yard had never been cleaned up. 
I collected five large heaps of chips, 
broken bottles, cups, spoons, covers of 
readers, and I do not know what besides. 
The wood was all neatly piled, and great 
heaps of odd pieces of wood gathered up, 
which was too good to burn with the 
rubbish. 

No one would know my school now, 
and it has cost not quite $10, of which 
nearly $4 was in connection with the 
blackboards. To-day I laid out two 
large flower-beds, and have secured a lot 
of flower seeds and also a promise of 
enough trees to plant all around the 
school-yard. 

It is quite a new idea to the people for 
a teacher to take all this trouble. It 
might have been done years ago. 

There was neither globe nor dictionary 
in the school. Both have been bought 
for me since Icame. What is the result 
of all this? Does it pay for the teacher 
to spend so much of his time over it? 
Yesterday I was told by the mother of 
one of my boys, ‘‘Last year I had a 
dreadful time getting my boy to school, 
as he used to cry every morning; but 
now he is always ready by half past 
seven.”’ 

I have boys who used to be from half 
an hour to an hour late every morning 








last year ; they have never been late once 
with me. In fact, I have only twice had a 
boy late, and each time he had more than 
two miles of mud to walk through. 

I have boys who used to get the 
““strap’’ nearly every day, not only last 
year, but before that; the strap has not 
been out of the desk since I have been in 
school. 

This has been done in two months, but 
of course I have had the help of the 
children all through. I had one or two 
rough boys, but now that they have a 
horizontal bar, baseball, quoits, and other 
gymnastic exercises, their high spirits 
are directed into proper channels. 

The children all say, ‘‘it is twice as 
nice coming to school now, everything is 
so clean and nice.’’ I found that a wash- 
stand, basin and towel were highly ap- 
preciated by the youngsters. If it had 
taken twice as much time as it did, I 
would have willingly sacrificed my 
leisure. I can do twice as good work, as 
everything is in good shape now.— 7he 
School Journal, 


a 


THE LAZY BOY. 








HE task of the teacher is a trying one. 
It tries his patience in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways. He has so many different 
characters with which to deal, that it re- 
quires his study to know just how to de- 
velop each in his mind and character. 
One of the vexing characters with which 
the teacher has to deal is the lazy boy. 
But when we consider that many of our 
most successful men while in school were 
lazy, but by aid of faithful parent and 
teacher, or other means, it was overcome, 
it is the more encouraging to the teacher 
to be faithful to his trust. We give the 
following, which may lend hope to many 
a weary and oft-tried teacher: 

So great a man as Sir Isaac Newton 
was lazy when he was a boy. He was 
entirely satisfied to remain at the foot of 
his class at school, untilin a quarrel with 
another boy above him, he received a 
kick which so angered him that he not 
only gave the fellow a severe chastising, 
but actually set about learning his lessons, 
so that he might get above him and thus 
force him to the foot of the class. From 
that time on Newton was a great student. 
His fame is world-wide. 

Sometimes a mother’s love and tears 
seem to be the only thing that will rouse 
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a heedless, sleepy boy. The lad who 
afterwards became Lord Chief Justice 
Marshall, was utterly lazy and do-less in 
school. He would not learn his lessons. 
Do what his teachers would, he remained 
the drone of the school. His mother 
coaxed him, pleaded with him, bribed 
him, but all to no purpose. On one oc- 
casion, after vainly striving for a long 
time to have him commit a few lines to 
memory, she gave up in despair, and, 
overwhelmed with grief, cried, ‘‘ My son 
is an idiot, as I have long feared; he can- 
not learn. O my son! my poor, unfor- 
tunate son !’’ 

His mother’s suffering aroused him. 
‘‘T can learn the lesson, mother, and I 
will—see if I don’t.’’ Now that he was 
awake the lesson was quickly learned, 
and from that day forth he ranked well 
up with the best, and finally attained to 
great eminence. 

The famous Dr. Johnson was noted for 
his habit, when a youngster, of putting 
off all disagreeable things to the very last 
moment, and then putting them upon 
others, if possible. He would do the most 
ridiculous things. He made it his busi- 
ness, for instance, to touch with his hand 


every post and corner of the fence as he 
passed along the streets, and often had 


a troop of boys at his heels. He would 
not study, but his memory was so excel- 
lent that he managed to pull through.’’ 
His chief delight in winter, at one time, 
was to have a rope tied around his body 
and then be whisked around on the ice 
and in the snow by his rollicking school- 
fellows. He awoke in due time and con- 
quered a most enviable reputation. 
Arthur Wellesley, afterward the Duke 
of Wellington, was a lazy, lounging lad at 
school, who spent much of his time in 
watching and criticising the games of 
others, but seldom taking part himself. 
He was goaded one day into a game of 
marbles, but was soon detected in stealing 
his playmate’s ‘‘alleys.’’ The boy’s big 
sister chastised him for it, and compelled 
him to give up his plunder. Soon after 
this he got into a fight with a big brother 
of Sydney Smith, and whipped him un- 
mercifully. In after years this same Ro- 
bus Smith claimed that he was the Duke 
of Wellington’s first victory.—.Southland. 


—_——————— 


Hark ! how the rolling surge of sound 
Arches and spirals circling round, 

Wakes the hushed spirit through thine ear 
With music it is Heaven to hear.--Holmes. 
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‘* BRADSTREET’S”’ says: ‘‘ The recog- 
nition of the need of a more definite and 
comprehensive policy looking to forest 
preservation does not date back farther 
than two decades or so.’’ Mr. B. E. Fer- 
now, Chief of the Forestry Division of 
the Department of Agriculture, puts the 
acreage of groves originated under the 
Timber Culture law of March 3, 1873 
(repealed in 1891), at about 2,000,000 
acres. He thinks that the establishment 
of Arbor Days throughout the States has 
been as stimulating as any other measure, 
as calling general attention to the sub- 
ject, although not perhaps productive of 
much economic planting except in the 
treeless States. The American Forestry 
Congress, at Cincinnati, in 1882, was con- 
vened as the result of certain statements 
made by Baron Von Steuben, a Prussian 
forest official. Under its influence State 
Forestry associations have been formed 
in several States, foremost of which is 
the Pennsylvania association. Horticul- 
tural Societies and Agricultural Colleges 
have of late years done much in the same 
direction. He regards the act of March 
3, 1891, establishing forest reservations in 
the public timber lands, as a most import- 
ant step and likely to commit the govern- 
ment to a sound forest policy. Under 
that act no less than fifteen large timber 
reservations have been created. The 
Sierra, in California, includes over 4,000,- 
ooo acres; the San Bernardino, 737,000 ; 
the San Gabriel, over 550,000 acres, and 
the Trabuct, nearly 50,000 acres. In the 
State of Washington is the Pacific reser- 
vation, over 967,000 acres; in Oregon, 
the Bull Run, 142,000; in Colorado, the 
White river, 1,198,000 acres; the South 
Platte, over 683,000; the Battlement 
Mesa, over 858,000 ; the Pike’s Peak, 184,- 
320, and the Plum Creek, 177,700. Ad- 
joining Yellowstone Park is the Yellow- 
stone reservation, 1,239,040 acres. In 
New Mexico is the Pecos river, 311,049. 
In Arizona is the Grand Canon of the 
Colorado, 1,850,000. In Alaska is Afog- 
nak Island. Temporary forestry com- 
missions for specific purposes have been 
appointed in several States, of which he 
thinks the Maine commission, whose re- 
port on forest fires resulted in the adop- 
tion of the Maine forest-fire law of 1891, 
represents the best work. On this sub- 
ject, Feiix L. Oswald has an article in 


! Lippincott’s Magazine (September) : 
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‘‘In Western Europe, where forest-cul- 
ture has been carried to the perfection of 
a systematic science, wood fires have for 
years been prevented by safety clearings 
—broad lanes, cut through the park-like 
forests in every direction. The curious 
fact that in East America forest fires have 
become more destructive since the total 
area of woodlands has been reduced, may 
be attributed to the increasing frequency 
of droughts which a hundred years ago 
were almost unknown. ‘The chief proxi- 
mate cause of forest-conflagrations, how- 
ever, is the preposterous practice for 
burning the underbrush to ‘keep up the 
range,’ as the squatters of the Southern 
Alleghanies call it—7z. e., to promote the 
growth of a few dimes’ worth of pasture- 
grass, at the risk of sacrificing millions of 
dollars’ worth of fuel and timber. 

‘“That danger, at least, will be greatly 
diminished by the progressive apprecia- 
tion of the long-underrated indirect value 
of forest-trees. ‘No forest without cul- 
ture; no culture without forests,’ is the 
motto of a Pennsylvania Arbor Day as- 
sociation, and the farmers of the East 
American mountain States would do well 
to imitate the example of the California 
ranchers who have organized special vigi- 
lance committees to save the woodland of 
the southern Sierras by the prevention of 
pastures-fires.”’ 


ee 


‘““INASMUCH.’’* 





A HIGH SCHOOL ‘‘ HELPING HAND.”’ 





‘THE teacher’s life is an exacting one. 

Even when well prepared for the 
profession, it takes the greater part of 
the time to do his work in the school- 
room creditably. None of us care to be 
merely teachers; we wish to be well- 
rounded men and women; we need the 
culture of good society, and to be inter- 
ested and engaged in the active duties of 
life. Most ofus are interested in benevolent 
work. To give a stated amount for chari- 
table purposes is a good thing, but does 
not cover one’s full duty, which includes 
personal contact, the giving of the better 
part of ourselves. If, in addition to the 
work laid down in our courses of study, 


* This remarkable paper from a ‘‘ Teachfer,”’ 
which will be read by some through the mist of 
tears, makes no mention of locality, but we know 
that the school referred to isthe High School of 
Titusville, Crawford County, Pa.—-£d. 
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we could give our pupils some training 
in social affairs, in refining amusements, 
and in those duties arising from their re- 
lations to others, there might be more of 
an ‘‘all-round’’ development for the 
pupils, and the teacher could feel, not 
that he belongs to a profession whose 
arduous duties forbid active citizenship, 
but rather that he is a sharer in good 
work in suciety. We have had so much 
pleasure in the application of this theory 
to benevolent work that I venture to give 
a brief description of it. 

For several years we have had a Help- 
ing Hand Society in our High School. 
The object of this organization is to in- 
terest teachers and pupils in those less 
favored than themselves, and to render 
such aid as the circumstances warrant. 
The city has a long-established and effic- 
ient society, whose officers have had ex- 
perience and to whom we apply for ad- 
vice. Our plan is very simple. At the 
beginning of the fall term we promise to 
give a certain amount for the ten months 
of the school year. These amounts vary 
from five to twenty-five cents a month. 
Pupils are asked to make their contribu- 
tions from their spending money, to let 
them represent self-denial, and to econo- 
mize that they may be able to give more. 
The officers are elected from the different 
classes, and consist of a president, vice- 

residents, secretary, and _ treasurer. 

hese, with the collectors, form the ex- 
ecutive committee. The treasurer pays 
out the money, keeps the accounts, and 
at stated intervals gives an account of the 
financial condition of the society. 

In addition to the money contributions, 
it is easy among so many to provide 
clothing in good condition, which may 
be distributed as it is needed. Cases re- 
quiring assistance are reported to the 
Society by pupils, parents, or the City 
Helping Hand. These are investigated, 
and action is taken by the Executive 
Committee. As much as possible we 
encourage visiting the families that we 
assist. One visit to a family in real dis- 
tress is a powerful object lesson. It is 
surprising how much we have been able 
to do, how little time it takes to manage 
the Society, and how gratifying the re- 
sults are. At first only the High School 
engaged in this work, but two years ago 
some of the other grades organized Aux- 
iliaries, elected officers, and raised con- 
tributions, which were sent to our treas- 
urer. These have become a permanent 
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part of our organization, and contribute 
much to its usefulness. 

Our happiest time is the Thanksgiving 
season. As this festival approaches, pu- 
pils are reminded of the loaded tables 
around which they will be seated, of the 
luxurious abundance of which they will 
partake, and that there are many in our 
city who will have scanty fare unless 
some effort is made to relieve their wants. 
The Bible lessons in the morning exer- 
cises are appropriate to the occasion. 
‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it to the least of 
these, ye did it unto me.’’ Young peo- 
ple’s hearts are easily touched. The 
thought that any of their neighbors may 
go hungry, when they have so much, 
moves them to active exertions. 

Last year, over forty dinners were dis- 
tributed the afternoon before Thanks 
giving, and real Thanksgiving dinners 
they were too. These are special dona- 
tions, are not supplied from the regular 
fund in the treasury. Names and ad- 
dresses of those needing assistance, if not 
already known tothe society, are furnished 
by responsible persons. While the pupils 
are advised to contribute plain, nutritious 
food, I am glad that in this case the 
teacher’s authority is in a measure disre- 
garded. Turkeys, chickens, celery, cran- 
berries and fruit, form a part of the bill 
of fare. Butchers and grocers wax gen- 
erous, and our funds go farther than we 
dared to hope. 

The materials for the dinner are sent 
to a central part of the city, and wagons 
for the distribution of the baskets are fur 
nished by the pupils. The committee is 
enlarged to meet the requirements of the 
day, and a happy, busy time the workers 
have. We all wish we could share in the 
packing and distributing of the baskets, 
but only a fortunate teacher or two, the 
officers, and members of the committee 
can be spared, for the regular routine of 
the school must be continued. Never- 
theless the loving spirit of the day is felt 
in all the departments. Two years ago 
the principal of one of the ward schools 
sent word to our society that her pupils 
wished to help us with the Thanksgiving 
dinner. The offer was gladly accepted. 
They were unable to contribute money, 
but when the potatoes and other vege- 
tables, the canned fruit, pies, and bread 
came pouring in, the question was asked, 
‘* What can we do with it all ?’’ 

We begin our work in the Helping 
Hand this year under circumstances un- 
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usually favorable, and we hope to per- 
fect our organization and extend the 
work in different directions. We are 
already making our plans for Thanks- 
giving. A hard winter for the poor is 
feared ; many are without work, and the 
capacity of our Society will undoubtedly 
be taxed to the utmost. As to our work 
in the past, we hope that we have done 
some good to others; we know that we 
have done good to ourselves. 


—— > 


SCHOOLS AND THE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.* 


ADDRESS BY JUDGE MCMULLEN. 


fs common schools are the nurseries 

established by the State for the rear- 
ing of its future citizens to lives of useful- 
ness and honor. A, fall, conscientious 
and successful discharge of the office of 
teacher in them comprehends more than 
the routine hearing of recitations in the 
ordinary branches of the common school 
curriculum. It includes the awakening 
of thought and a desire for knowledge, 
and the implanting in the minds of the 
pupils, with their daily lessons, ideas of 
conduct and morals that will tend to 
make their lives better and purer as their 
knowledge increases and their intellect 
expands; and no agency so far devised is 
better calculated to awaken in the minds 
of the teachers a realization of the dig- 
nity and responsibility of their profession, 
to increase their enthusiasm in the cause, 
and to inspire in them higher ambitions 
and loftier ideals, than comparison of 
views and methods, the discussion of the 
various problems which arise in the pro- 
gress of educational ideas, and the as- 
sociation with others in the same calling, 
for which these Institutes give the oppor- 
tunity. 

We have had assembled in our midst 
during the present year a number of bod- 
ies of men and women in various enter- 
prises, such as missionary societies, 
Christian Temperance Unions, Christian 
Endeavor Societies, Sunday-school Con- 
ventions and others, all devoted to the 
elevation and reformation of humanity; 
and all of them, without exception, in 
discussions as to the most effective way 


*From an address by Hon. David McMullen, 
President of the Lancaster School Board, before 


‘the Lancaster County Teachers’ Institute, Nov. 
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to accomplish their benevolent work, base 
their chief hope on reaching the children 
of the land through the medium of the 
common schools. We have already, as a 
result of their efforts in this direction, the 
statute recently enacted, making it com- 
pulsory to teach physiology and hygiene 
with special reference to the effect on the 
human system of alcoholic drinks, stimu- 
lants and narcotics, and they came near 
giving us at the late session of the Leg- 
islature a compulsory education law. 
Whether such legislation be considered 
wise or otherwise, the effort made to se- 
cure it emphasizes the fact that all 
thoughtful people who are striving upon 
different lines to improve the condition of 
humanity recognize the fact that in the 
common school, as regards the great mass 
of the people, must be laid the foundation 
upon which alone can be successfully 
reared the superstructure of moral worth, 
integrity and self-respecting manhood, so 
essential to the development of good citi- 
zens and useful members of society. 

If, as a great advocate of universal ed- 
ucation has said, ‘‘an uneducated ballot 
is the winding-sheet of liberty,’’ then 
there can be no other office so directly 
bearing upon the perpetuity of our free 
institutions as that of the teacher of the 
common school. 

The idea of universal education is 
steadily and rapidly gaining ground with 
the people of this Commonwealth. A 
brief glance at the legislation on the sub- 
ject will illustrate this. 

The original idea of common schools 
was to provide only for the free education 
of the poor. The constitution of 1790, 
as that of 1838, directed that ‘‘the Legis- 
lature shall, as soon as conveniently may 
be, provide by law for the establishment 
of schools throughout the State in such 
manner that the foor may be taught 
gratis; and as late as 1851 it required a 
decision of the Supreme Court to settle 
the fact that a law providing for the es- 
tablishment of schools for all who might 
choose to attend them was not unconsti- 
tutional. 

When ur present constitution was 
formed, in 1873, the framers of it made 
the provision emphatic that ‘‘the General 
Assembly shall provide for the mainte- 
nance and support of a thorough and 
effective system of public schools wherein 
all the children of this Commonwealth 
above the age of six years may be edu- 
cated;’’ and for fear that the Legislature 
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might not carry out the mandate in a 
sufficiently liberal spirit, they added this 
clause, ‘‘and shall appropriate at least 
one million dollars each year for that 
purpose.’’ This seems to have been 
somewhat in advance of the Legislative 
mind, and that body, for the succeeding 
years up to 1882, while making the annual 
appropriation of $1,000,000, in obedience 
to the requirements of the fundamental 
law, carefully provided that County Sup- 
e1intendents’ salaries and an annual 
allowance to Normal Schools of from 
$20,000 in 1874 to $32,000 in 1882, should 
be paid out of this fund. 

In 1883 a more liberal spirit began to 
pervade the lawmakers, and from that 
time until 1886, both years inclusive, the 
County Superintendents and Normal 
Schools were separately provided for, and 
the $1,000,000 went to the common 
schools without deduction. From 1886 
a new start seems to have been made, and 
for the years 1887 and 1888 each one and 
a half millions were appropriated. For 
the years 1889 and 1890 the amount was 
raised to $2,000,000; for the succeeding 
two years $5,000,000 a year was allowed, 
and the last Legislature appropriated for 
the years 1893 and 1894 the magnificent 
sum of five and a half millions. 

These figures show that the people of 
the State have a rapidly-growing desire 
for more efficient education. The desire 
of the people for anything can be pretty 
accurately measured by their willingness 
to pay for it; and having within a few 
years more than doubled their appropri- 
ation for schools, they will look to the dis- 
tricts and the teachers for a corresponding 
improvement in the work accomplished. 
How to secure such improvement is a 
proper subject for consideration in Teach- 
ers’ Institutes. It will probably be sought 
for through the medium of longer school 
terms, better school facilities, free text- 
books, higher wages, and, let me respect- 
fully suggest, higher qualifications and 
greater permanence in the teacher’s pro- 
fession. Long terms, good buildings and 
apparatus are very essential, but a vastly 
more important feature is a thoroughly 
competent teacher. 

I am well aware that salaries of eigh- 
teen, fifteen, and even less than thirteen 
dollars a month, such as prevailed in 
some districts in the State during the 
year covered by the last published annual 
report of the State Superintendent, are 
not great inducements for laborious and 
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costly preparation for a permanent pro- 
fession; but, happily, such districts are 
few. High-grade certificates in most dis- 
tricts of the State command fairly remun- 
erative wages, and it seems to me worthy 
of consideration whether the time has not 
come when the suggestion of the late 
State Superintendent should be acted 
upon, and either the standard required 
for provisional certificates be raised, or the 
number of such certificates that may be 
issued to the same person be limited. 
Some such provision would tend to elimi- 
nate from the ranks of the profession 
many unworthy teachers, increase the 
demand for the well-qualified, and be a 
long step in advance in the cause of bet- 
ter education. 


LATE AT SCHOOL. 


S the first of January is in all depart- 
ments of life a time for making new 
resolutions and new beginnings, so in the 
life of the teacher is the opening of the 
school year an excellent time to put into 
operation new plans conceived for the 
welfare of this little kingdom. The fore- 


most aim of all good teachers is to begin 
well, for well begun is half done. Not 
only should the year itself be begun well, 
but during the first few weeks it should 
be the constant aim of every teacher to 
see that her pupils are beginning to un- 
derstand that she expects them to be in 
their places promptly every morning and 
that tardiness will not be tolerated. No 
school can attain the best results if the 
children are allowed to begin their work 
at the hour that may prove most conven- 
ient to themselves. Once the habit of 
tardiness is formed, it is very difficult to 
overcome, hence the necessity of using 
the utmost care to prevent its being 
formed. So many have at this season 
new classes and new schools to work with 
that our opportunities are excellent, and 
there can be but small excuse for us if we 
allow the habit of being late to grow to 
any great proportions in our schools. 

Let the children see from your manner 
that you do not intend to tolerate tardi- 
ness on the part of any pupil. Oblige 
them always to bring you a written ex- 
cuse from their parents when they come 
to school late. Never allow them to 
come into the school-room and take their 
places with the rest of the children until 
they have explained to you the cause of 
their tardiness. Accept no trivial excuses 
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without letting the offender understand 
that you do not expect a repetition of the 
offence. 

If possible, create a friendly rivalry be- 
tween your school and some other school 
in the same town in this matter, and have 
reports given at stated intervals. Create 
a feeling among the pupils against tardi- 
ness, and then the problem is solved. 
Once this feeling is well established, note 
the look of disdain that will greet the oc- 
casional late comer as he enters the room. 
Teach the children to come to you to be 
excused before the school begins, if they 
are obliged to go on an errand and fear 
that they cannot return in time for the 
beginning of the session. 

Perchance you may find an individual 
case that can not be reached in the way 
mentioned. Ifso, there will doubtless be 
some equally simple way of dealing suc- 
cessfully with it. Some work may be 
found that the child likes to do before 
school, and that will assure his presence 
in the room on time. A kind talk with 
a careless parent may be all that is 
needed. At any rate, convince yourself 
that you are doing your best to prevent 
tardiness, and in most cases it will in con- 
sequence cease to be a drawback to your 
school—.Southern Ed. Journal. 


> 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS. 


WHATEVER threatens harm to the eyes 
of pupils in the school room, should re- 
ceive careful attention. Dr. George G. 
Groff, of Bucknell University, a member 
of the State Board of Health, writes 7he 
Journal as follows : 


Attention has been called to the fact that 
light is reflected from the surfaces of slate 
boards in an injurious manner. One City 
Superintendent informs the writer that he 
has been compelled to lessen the amount of 
work to be copied from the board. A County 
Superintendent-writes that he cannot sit in 
a certain high school, without experiencing 
painful sensations, if he faces the slate boards. 

Have other teachers observed the same? 
Is a slate board more trying to the eyes than 
slated surfaces? Is a slated surface to be 
preferred to a true slate board ? 

Will not Superintendents and teachers 
who care for the general health of the chil- 
dren in their charge, and especially for the 
eyesight of the children, communicate with 
the subscriber in reference to this matter? 
Answers to the questions are earnestly so- 
licited. Address 

Dr. GEO. G. GROFF, 
Lewisburgh, Pa. 
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THE SPELLING PROBLEM. 





T a recent teAchers’ examination, a 
CA certain would-be teacher wrote the 
word ‘‘thare’’ five times and the word 
‘‘watter’’ twice in giving one solution. 
Of course, this young lady was not ‘‘ di- 
vinely gifted with the spelling inspira- 
tion;’’ nevertheless there was something 
wrong in the very foundation of her edu- 
cation. If her teacher had done her work 
well, away back in the primary grade, 
she would never have been allowed to 
leave the first reader until she could spell 
“*there’’ correctly, no matter how well 
she read. Just here is where so many 
teachers fail in foundation work. 

It is partially a fault of modern methods, 
too. With true characteristic American 
rush, we hurry through the learning of 
new words without taking time to ob- 
serve their spelling. By so doing we en- 
tirely overlook the training of the power 
of observation, and thus lose the use of 
the only faculty which can teach us to 
spell. In these days, when speed is the 
ruling spirit in all branches of business, 
the temptation is great to allow pupils to 
learn to read without paying much at- 
tention to the spelling. Reading can be 
so rapidly acquired in this way—but at 
whatacost! Upon the primary teacher, and 
upon the primary teacher almost wholly, 
rests the responsibility of poor spelling. 

For the first two or three years of school 
life, reading and spelling should be kept 
even. Experience teaches that we can 
do this without injury to good mental 
development. By insisting upon this we 
unconsciously develop the habit of ob- 
serving words, not altogether as a whole 
but as to the letters used in their forma- 
tion; and the habit thus formed will cling 
through a lifelong education. This isno 
detriment to good reading, and as new 
words must be acquired more slowly, the 
second and third readers may not be 
reached so soon as we could desire; but 
when they are reached, there is the satis- 
faction of knowing that the foundation 
has been/ well laid. No word should be 
considered /earned until it can be spelled 
orally, and written and pronounced 
quickly at sight. If you will insist upon 


this, you will soon find how well thor- 
oughness pays. 

The use of words in written exercises 
is another help that should be required 
daily after pupils reach the second reader, 
if not before. 


If you have time for oral 
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language lessons, to be followed by writ- 
ten exercises, so much the better. If 
you are a busy teacher, witha room full 
of restless hands and eyes to keep busy, 
the written work must be arranged to 
take as little of your time as possible. 
For such cases I know nothing better 
than the language tablets published by 
the American Book Company. The les- 
sons are all prepared, and require but 
little explanation from the teacher. If 
you are looking for something of this 
kind, send for Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and 
select the one suited to yourclass. They 
cost 10 cents apiece, and each pupil 
should have one. Each lesson should be 
written on the slate once or twice before 
copying in the tablets. This gives op- 
portunity for correcting from memory the 
errors of the preceding day. There is no 
factor which enters so largely into the ac- 
quirement of good spelling as this daily 
practice in the use of written words. 
Western School Journal. 


A WISE DECISION. 





7 ae ago a young man, working his 

own way through college, took charge 
of a district school in Massachusetts dur- 
ing the winter term. Three boys espec- 
ially engaged his attention and interest. 
They were bright, wide-awake lads, kept 
together in their classes, and were never 
tardy. One night he asked them to re- 
main after school was dismissed. ‘They 
came up to his desk and stood in a row, 
waiting, with some anxiety, to know why 
they had been kept. 

‘* Boys, I want you to go to college, all 
three of you,’’ said the teacher. 

‘*Go to college!’ If he had said ‘‘Go 
to Central Africa,’’ they could not have 
been more astonished. The idea had 
never entered their minds. 

‘*Ves,’’ continued the teacher; ‘‘I 
know you are surprised, but you can do 
it as well as I. Go home, think it over, 
talk it over, and come to me again.’’ 

The three boys were poor. Their 
parents had all they could do to feed and 
clothe them decently, and allow them a 
term of schooling in the winter. One 
was the son of a shoemaker; another 
came from a large family, and the farm 
that supported them was small and un- 
productive. 

The boys stood still for a moment in 
pure amazement. They then looked at 
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each other, and around the old school | 
house. The fire was going out in the | 
box stove. The frost was setting thick | 
on the window panes. As the teacher 
took out his watch, the ticking sounded 
loud and distinct through the stillness of | 
the room. Nothing more was said, though 
the four walked out together. 

The third night after the conversation, 
the boys asked the ‘‘master’’ to wait. 
Again the three stood at the desk; one 
spoke for all. ‘‘We have thought it 


| 
| 
} 
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over, sir, and we have talked it over, and 
we have decided that we will go.’’ 

‘‘Good,’’ said the teacher. ‘* You shall 
begin to study this winter with a college 
course in view.’ 

Twenty years later two of the boys 
shook hands in the state capitol. One 
was the clerk of the house for eight years, 
and afterwards its speaker. The other 
The third 
boy amassed a fortune in business.— 
Christian Register. 
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“Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”’ Scotch Farmer. 


N. C. SCHAEFFER. - - - «© J. P, MeCASKEY, 


YEAR ago last summer sixty men 
\ and women from all over the United | 
States and Canada, came together at 
Clark University, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, for the study of psychology and 
pedagogy in their advanced forms. Much 
time was spent in discussing the study of 
children. During the sessions of the 
Educational Congress at Chicago, the 
room in which the study of children was 
discussed was crowded to overflowing for 
three days. The feeling was general that 
some measure should be taken to bring 
the people interested in the subject into 
more intimate working relations. A com- 
mittee of three was appointed to draft a 
plan of organization, and their report was 
adopted the last day of the sessions. The 
President of the society is Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, President of Clark University. The 
society will hold one annual meeting at 
the same time and place as the National 
Council of Education, or a day or two 
before the meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association. At this annual 
meeting, reports will be presented from 
members in different parts of the country, 
and an effort will be made to unify the 
work of the year. 
The officers of the Association formed 
an executive committee which is to issue 
a suggestive syllabus as soon as possible 





after each annual meeting to the members 
of the society, and which is to arrange 


for a central bureau of exchange to facili- 
tate the massing of materials in the hands 
of those who wish to use them. To pro- 
vide a small fund for printing, an annual 
fee of two dollars is to be paid by each 
member. The prelintinary announcement 
and the registration card can be obtained 
by addressing the Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


THESE are interesting school statistics : 
The cost of instruction in the Prussian 
Seminaries for the training of teachers 
amounted last year to 4,944,481 marks, 
or (counting four marks to a dollar) 
$1,236,120.25. Of this sum the State 
contributed 3,363,445 marks, or $8 40,- 
361.25. One person in 2,764 was pre- 
paring to teach, or about seven times as 
many as there are positions to be. filled. 
The total number of children of school 
age in Prussia was 5,401,566. Of this 
number over gi per cent. attend the pub- 
lic schools, and 74 per cent. attend priv- 
ate schools. One and a half per cent. do 
not attend school, but receive regular in- 
struction. About one-fifth of one per cent. 
are kept out of school on account of dis- 
orderly and vicious conduct; and only 
one-fiftieth of one per cent., or 945 in all, 
are kept out of school contrary to law. 
Pennsylvania has about one-fifth as many 
children at school, about one-third as 
many teachers, and the cost of tuition per 
pupil is one-seventh more than that in 
Prussia. The want of a school census 
prevents a comparison of the number of 
children out of school. Without doubt 
one could find many times 945 children of 
school age out of school in Pennsylvania. 


More than one hundred teachers of 
Lancaster county, as reported at the 
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recent session of the annual Institute, 
were in attendance at the World’s Fair 
during the past summer. This means at 
least fifteen hundred miles of travel for 
each of these teachers who visited the 
White City, at more or less expense in 
addition to the railroad fare. They could 
have made no better investment of time 
or money. We agree with the State 
Superintendent of one of the Western 
States who advised his teachers: ‘‘If to 
any intelligent teacher the choice lies 
between a year at the State Normal 
School or a month at Chicago this sum- 
mer, go fo the World’s Fair.’’ It would 
be very interesting to know how many 
teachers of Pennsylvania were at the 
Fair. Cannot the Superintendents of the 
different cities, boroughs, townships and 
counties, give us the figures from their 
respective localities ? 


WHat with Chatauqua circles, Univer- 
sity Extension, and Columbian Exposi- 
tions, object-lesson methods of teaching 
are coming to the front at a rapidly ac- 
celerated pace, and — on new and 
expanding forms of application. Many 
instances of this could be given from re- 


cent developments, and we see it stated 


that next summer a class in American 
history in the University of Pennsylvania 
will be taken, in charge of their professor, 
over the ground from Boston to Philadel- 
phia, visiting every battlefield of the 
Revolution en route, and studying those 
memorable campaigns on the spot, thus 
getting a personal and ineradicable knowl- 
edge of the subject that the printed page 
could never impart. This is a charming 
innovation. What Normal School or Col- 
lege student would not be delighted to 
study history in that way, especially as 
they will not be called upon to encounter 
any of the hardshipsor privations to which 
our Continental armies were subjected 
in the brave days of old. 


Two venerable men. In Philadelphia, 
on Saturday last, we were looking through 
the libraries in search of music periodi- 
cals of forty years ago. At the Phila- 
delphia Library, corner of Locust and 
Juniper streets, while we did not find the 
thing looked for, we did come unexpect- 
edly upon Prof. Jas. G. Barnwell, who 
was well known in the Philadelphia 
schools some forty-five years ago, and 
whose name we knew as one of the sec- 
retaries of the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
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ers’ Association at its organization in 
Harrisburg forty years ago. We thought 
that nearly all the men of that era had 
left the scene, but here was Prof. Barn- 
well, hale and hearty, and the active Di- 
rector of a great public library. The 
noon and afternoon of the same day we 
spent with Hon. Henry C. Hickok, at the 
wonderful chrysanthemum show on Broad 
street and the concert of the Imperial 
Austrian Band in the Grand Opera 
House, For an old gentleman who, 
thanks to his native grit and the skill of 
the oculist, can say literally, ‘‘ Whereas 
once I was blind now I see,”’ he is a - 
markable man, quite an ‘‘old boy”’ 
deed, with the keenest capacity for Mind 
ment. Of men now living we rate him 
first and highest upon the list of distin- 
guished citizens whose privilege and 
pleasure it has been to confer lasting and 
ever-cumulative benefit upon the State of 
Pennsylvania. His work was done at a 
formative era in the history of the com- 
mon school system, the most valuable 
and important interest of the Common- 
wealth. 


THE promotion of Judge D. Newlin 
Fell from the Common Pleas bench of 
Philadelphia to the Supreme Court of the 
State is a gratifying compliment to the 
educational policy of Pennsylvania, Judge 
Fell having been one of the early gradu- 
ates of the State Normal School at Mil- 
lersville. His election to the Supreme 
bench is a high tribute to his Alma Mater. 
Another shining common school man is 
Judge John Dean, of Blair county, also 
of the Supreme Court, who is said to have 
been one of the most intelligent, judi- 
cious, and successful County Superin- 
tendents the State has ever had. Our 
common school system can hold up its 
head proudly in the light of such con- 
spicuous examples as these of the effi- 
ciency and success of its operations. 


At the late session of the Teachers’ 
County Institute, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the law in regard to school 
out-houses, enacted during the late session 
of the State Legislature, treats a matter of 
the utmost importance to health and de- 
cency, to the good manners and good morals 
of the pupils in our schools. We commend 
this important Act of Assembly to the 
prompt and careful attention of teachers, 
parents and School Directors, in all parts of 
Lancaster county. 
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THE Werner Company, of Chicago, is 
publishing in weekly numbers a report of 
the proceedings of the World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions, held in Chicago, in 
the Memorial Art Palace, under the aus- 
pices of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion. The addresses are complete, and 
verbatim, and are illustrated with portraits 
of one hundred of the principal delegates 
and speakers. ‘There will be eleven parts. 
The entire series costs but $1.00, postpaid 
to any address. 


In the East Stroudsburg Normal depart- 
ment 218 are now enrolled, and 55 in the 
Model School; of these 170 are boarders. 
The probability is that by the middle of 
the term the number will exceed 300. 
The senior class has 83 members, some of 
whom were admitted on certificate. The 
members of the faculty are as follows: 
Profs. Geo. P. Bible, principal and teacher 
of pedagogics, higher English, and elocu- 
tion; E. L. Kemp, psychology and meth- 
ods of teaching, and H. D. Brasefield, 
higher mathematics; Dr. H. A. Curran, 
natural sciences; Lillian M. Rosenkrans, 
Latin and Greek; J. W. Paul, geo- 
graphy, history and civics; Martha 


Noyes, grammar, reading and composi- 
tion; Marie Bradley, vocal and instrumen- 
tal music; Mrs. Eleanor Lamb, principal 


of model school and preceptress. The 
trustees are liberal and energetic in their 
efforts to make the school complete in 
every respect. There is no reason to 
doubt that it will grow to be one of the 
strong schools of the State. 


Dr. E. E. WHITE writes Zhe Journal: 
‘*T have just learned of the death of the 
gifted and noble C. C. Leslie, of Chicago. 
He died at his home in Wisconsin, of heart 
disease. The teachers in several of the 
counties in your State will long remem- 
ber Professor Leslie and his devoted 
niece, Miss Grace, as he called her. He 
was a born musician and a most enthusi- 
astic and inspiring teacher. He was a 
Christian gentleman, manly and true.’’ 


SoME years ago it was our good fortune 
to hear a grand Welsh chorus at Wilkes- 
Barre. It is these same Pennsylvania 
singers that won the five thousand ($5000) 
dollar prize in the international contest at 
Chicago a few weeks since. Four choirs 
engaged in the competition, the Cymro- 
dorion Choral Society, of Scranton, Pa., 
214 voices, director, Dan Protherse ; the 
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Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, 250 voices, director, Evan 
Stephens ; the Scranton Choral Union, of 
Scranton, Pa., 240 voices, director Hay- 
den Evans; and the Western Reserve 
Choral Union, of Ohio, 240 voices, di- 
rector, J. Powell Jones. The judges were 
W.L. Tomlins, of Chicago, John Thomas, 
of London, and Dr. J. H. Gower, of Den- 
ver. The first grand prize of $5000 was 
won by the Scranton Choral Union, Hay- 
den Evans, director ; the second prize by 
the Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir. This 
splendid prize was awarded for the best 
rendering of Handel’s ‘‘ Worthy is the 
Lamb.’’ All of these choirs do magnifi- 
cent choral work. Ten thousand people 
attended these great musical contests. It 
was the first international competition of 
the kind ever undertaken by our Welsh 
Pennsylvanians. ‘The Keystone State 
bears the palm in music also—thanks, not 
to herself, but to Wales! All the same 
it is ‘‘ Pennsylvania.’’ Give us more 
music, more music everywhere, in the 
schools, both vocal and instrumental. 


WHEN the ‘‘Oregon’’ went down, a 
copy of one of Ruskin’s books, owned by 
Dr. Geo. M. Philips, of the West Chester 
State Normal School, was on board. It 
was afterward restored to Dr. Philips, in 
a sea-stained condition. He sent the vol- 
ume to Mr. Ruskin, with a note explain- 
ing the adventure of the book, and it was 
afterward returned to him with this in- 
scription on the fly-leaf: 

‘*T have great pleasure in writing in this 
book after it has suffered its sea change, and 
I think it richer and pleasantly stranger 
than I ever did before, and complacently 
aver that, to my notion, it was better wort 
ok up than most of the things that 
went down with it. Joun RusKIN.”’ 


‘OBSERVED AND NOTED,’’isa book of 
five hundred and more pages, by Mr. 
Robert B. Risk, an editorial writer upon 
the Lancaster Examiner. In it is found 
very much that will be greeted with hearty 
welcome by those who have, for years, 
been laughing over his weekly page of 
humorous philosophizing, or who have 
enjoyed with him the simple, and pleas- 
ant, and homely in life and nature which 
he describes so well. His feeling for the 
country and country-life is that of one 
who has been in it and of it until its col- 
ors have set. These time brings out 
more rich and clear, until the old sur- 
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roundings have grown attractive, even 
beautiful, and the song of the heart is 
Home, Sweet Home. 

In the days when the early dawn 
called him out of bed to the barn or the 
field, when the plow had to be followed, 
or the hay unloaded, or the wheat bound 
into sheaves, or the corn husked on frosty 
mornings, he admits that he looked 
about with an unseeing eye, an eye not in 
focusfor beauty. But he has learned better. 
Some of these pages, calling one from the 
fret and hurry of the busy, work-a-day 
world, seem to lead from dusty roads to 
quiet meadows, and green hillsides, and 
dreamy woods. 

It is to be hoped that many through- 
out Lancaster county and southeastern 
Pennsylvania will buy and read this 
book of their home-life. Those parts of 
it which relate to public men, whether of 
reminiscence or but expressions of per- 
sonal opinion, are of permanent value, 
and would aid the teacher in the school- 
room. Many short poems _ scattered 
through the book, not a few of them 
charming bits of verse, add much to its 
value. We commend it as a pleasant 
book to hand to a friend at the coming 
Christmas time. The price of the vol- 
ume is $1.50. 


AT THE World’s Educational Congress 
statistics were adduced to show that three 
times as many boys as girls are afflicted 
with stammering and stuttering. An 
educator facetiously suggested a reason in 
the fact that boys must ‘‘ pop the ques- 
tion.’’ ‘These statistics open a perplex- 
ing problem for those who ponder earn- 
estly upon pedagogical subjects. The 
greatest amount of difficulty in utterance 
is reached at the ages of eight and thir- 
teen in the male sex, while in the other 
sex the maximum is reached a year ear- 
lier. Much, it was asserted, is due to the 
violation of nature’s laws in teaching 
children to read, write and speak. Dur- 
ing the coming year inquiries will be 
made in Boston and elsewhere to ascer- 
tain the,schools and the conditions in 
which this defect is most frequently 
found. Moreover, many children have a 
period of stammering in the years in 
which the language centre of the brain is 
developing and in which the organs of 
articulation are growing most rapidly. 
Sudden fright and careless ridicule may 
at this period result in life-long injury to 
the growing child. 













THE COUNTY INSTITUTE. 


\]OT long ago an Institute instructor 


L\ defined the evening lecture as a het- 
erogeneous compound, consisting of half- 
a-dozen amusing anecdotes, an equal 
number of pathetic stories calculated to 
bring the tear, a few grains of sound 
sense mixed with flings at existing insti- 
tutions (the Church not excepted), and 
the whole dished up with considerable 
froth and foam. He claimed that an era 
of better things had dawned, that the 
public taste was beginning to demand 
better food; and then for an hour anda 
half, without telling a single story, he 
held his audience spell-bound by discuss- 
ing the duty of the hour in the education 
of the children. 

It would be of immense advantage to 
all concerned if the evening lecture were 
to aim at instruction rather than amuse- 
ment. And there would be strength left 
for an hour’s attention to a literary, 
scientific or historical subject if the day 
sessions were limited to three hours in 
the forenoon and two in the afternoon. 
When teachers must sit for four or five 
successive days in crowded rooms, often 
breathing bad air three hours in the 
morning, three in the afternoon and two 
more in the evening, it is no wonder that 
their power of attention is in good meas- 
ure exhausted by the middle of the week, 
and that the lecturer seeks to hold them 
by funny stories rather than by helpful 
information. In the German universities 
the students, although possessing well- 
disciplined minds, are not expected to 
listen longer than forty-five minutes at 
one stretch. Between successive lectures 
an intermission of fifteen minutes is given 
for recreation and conversation. The 
students who wish to digest and assimi- 
late what they hear, limit themselves to 
three or four lectures per day. ; 

In Chester county experts in literature, 
science, and other departments of work, 
were this year selected to conduct exer- 
cises during the forenoon in different 
rooms. The teachers had an opportunity 
to express their preference at the time of 
enrollment. The experts were selected 
from the staff of University Extension 
Lecturers. All present were delighted 
with the information given by these skill- 
ful instructors, whose tact, experience and 
special study had fitted them for their 
work. The success of this division of 
the Institute into sections of course de- 
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pends upon the skill of the persons in 
charge. 

Nowhere else can a_ superintendent 
show his executive power and superior 
wisdom more conspicuously than in the 
management of an Institute. In the 
eyes of many people the Superintendent 
is a Protean monster, whose function dur- 
ing part of the year is that of a watch- 
dog and during the rest of it that of a 
Maltese cat. As an examiner he is ex- 
pected to be a sort of Cerberus who in the 
ancient mythology guarded the entrance 
to the nether world against unworthy in- 
truders. He is supposed to keep out of 
the school-room, by rigid examination, 
all who are not fitted for the work. When 

is examinations are ended his function 
changes into that of the cat, whose duty 
it is to visit every school-room, watch the 
destructive mice that may creep into a 
teacher’s work in the shape of defects, 
and kill them off before they mar the in- 
tellectual food intended for the children. 

A superintendent should never be sat- 
isfied with performing the cat and dog 
functions of the office. The Institute af- 
fords him a splendid opportunity for 
inaugurating movements in the way of 
progress which he can stimulate and 
carry forward during the rest of the 
year. He cannot merely save time for 
the teachers by studying the art of mak- 
ing his announcements pointed and brief; 
by prompt methods of registering the 
daily attendance, and of dispatching 
business; but he can so plan his pro- 
gramme as to shape the studies, mould 
the ideals, and enrich the teaching of all 
who attend the Institute. 

The task of the instructor at a County 
Institute is not an easy one. In addition 
to the audience of teachers a miscellaneous 
crowd of listeners must be entertained, if 
not instructed. Much is to be done, and 
there is little time in which to do it. The 
life of the dying teacher is to be revived. 
The zeal of the young teacher is to be 
stimulated. The latest movements in 
education are to be discussed. "The most 
difficult investigations in psychology and 
pedagogy are to be presented in popular 
form. New information is to be added 
to the common stock of all. The latest 
and best methods of teaching are to be 
described in words or illustrated by the 
handling of a class. Teachers and di- 
rectors are to be impressed with a due 
sense of the importance of making our 
schools equal to those of any other 
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country upon the globe. ‘The diseases 
incident to school life are to be discussed. 
The value of childhood is to be empha- 
sized. The vocation of teaching is to be 
magnified. And at the close of the week 
everybody is to be sent home well pleased 
with the management, or the Institute 
may be pronounced a failure. 

Since the comic furnishes a safety valve 
for the escape of the discontent within us, 
the lecturer is constantly tempted to try 
sallies of wit and bursts of humor; for by 
means of these he can send the audience 
away praising him, instead of taking to 
heart what he has seriously said. Now 
the story or the joke can only be justi- 
fied when it helps to enforce a legitimate 
statement or to relieve the over-strained 
attention. He who thinks of the valua- 
ble hours taken from the school year, of 
the thousands of dollars annually ex- 
pended upon the Institutes of Pennsyl- 
vania, of the vast responsibility of talk- 
ing to those who shape the weal or wo¢ 
of a million children, will be sparing in 
the use of laughter, will expend the best 
energies of ihe soul in getting something 
to say and in expressing it in logical order, 
and above everything else will strive, in 
the time allotted him, tosow seed that shall 
bear blessed fruit in the school-room. 


SHOULD EXAMINATIONS BE 
ABOLISHED ? 


TT HE agitation against examinations in 
the public schools arises from abuses 


which cluster around a valuable school 
exercise. A skillful teacher may be a 
very unskillful examiner. He may worry 
the pupils by attaching undue importance 
to the answering of a set of test questions. 
By ill-timed remarks he may inspire a 
dread of failure that will take the joy out 
of school life, make the child nervous, 
invade its hours of sleep, and cause it to 
dream horrible dreams. When examin- 
ations are held too frequently, say once a 
week, they waste valuable time for teacher 
and pupil, converting the former into a 
drudge, whose doom it is to read papers 
and give marks instead of preparing for 
the class room, and causing the latter to 
regard the mind as a mere storehouse for 
keeping knowledge in the exact form in 
which it was acquired. 

In condueting an examination the first 
duty is to make all the pupils feel easy 
and happy. Embarrassment unnerves 

: 
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some minds and prevents good thinking. 
If easy questions are asked at first, the 
feeling of dread passes away, and the 
pupils begin to act as if they were en- 
gaged in a written recitation. 

In the next place the questions should 
turn upon the salient points of the lessons 
which have been recently learned. This 
will inspire additional confidence, and put 
the weaker members of the class into a 
frame of mind that will enable them to do 
their best. 

A few questions may be added for the 
purpose of bringing up points that are apt 
to be forgotten. The memory is a faith- 
ful servant, very ready to do what is or- 
dinarily expected and very frail in dis- 
charge of unaccustomed duties. 

Examinations are chiefly a test of the 
reproductive memory. The mind which 
carries knowledge in the exact statements 
of the text-book, shines at examinations, 
but may nevertheless be weak in the 
power to think out something new and 
original. Examinations are a spur to the 
memory, and very generally a hindrance 
to the powers of reflection. If the ques- 
tions are framed so as to test the reason- 
ing powers, it puts the timid at a great 
disadvantage and is unfair to those who 
can think best in cool moments and when 
there is nothing to distract their attention. 
Other temperaments are strengthened 
by excitement and their possessors often 
surprise themselves and the teacher by 
what they achieve when put to the test. 
Questions that are designed to test the 
reasoning powers, should be reserved to 
the last and should run in lines in which 
the pupils have been furnished with the 
materials of thought in the shape of clear, 
definite concepts. 

The aim of examinations may be either 
educational or for purposes of selection. 
The examinations of the Civil Service and 
of the school superintendent are designed 
to bring to light the persons best fitted 
for a given kind of work, so that the fittest 
may be selected and others rejected. On 
the other hand, the examination by a 
teacher of his own class is chiefly valu- 
able by reason of the reflex influence ex- 
erted upon the habits of study. The 
questions prepared by a school committee 
or a city superintendent, tend to shape 
the teaching as well as the studying, to 
mould the instructor as well as the learner. 

Promotions should not depend alto- 
gether upon the marks given at an an- 
nual examination. This is putting too 
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high a premium upon the work of a single 
hour, and it may cause great injustice to 
the pupils who are in ill health at the 
time. In the city of Washington pupils 
are promoted upon the recommendation 
of the teacher. Hence many reach the 
High Schools who would otherwise spend 
all their school days in the lower grades. 
An inferior mind if supplied with the ma- 
terials and instruments of thought fur- 
nished by the branches in the High 
School course, can carry on processes of 
thought and reach conclusions that are 
utterly impossible to a much brighter 
boy who has never advanced beyond the 
Grammar grade. The examinations in 
our public schools should be conducted 
not so much for purposes of selection and 
promotion as for the sake of the educa- 
tive influence which they exert upon the 
habits of study and the power to retain 
knowledge permanently. In other words 
the child does not exist for the examina- 
tion, but the examination should be made 
to promote the best interests of the child. 
Held from this point of view the exam- 
ination prevents loose work, acts as a 
spur to the memory, makes the pupil see 
his knowledge in new lights, and fur- 
nishes the teacher a valuable test for his 
methods of instruction. 


‘BY THEIR FRUITS.” 


THE MEN WHO WERE MADE UNDER THE 
OLD REGIME. 


HAPPY omen of our times is the 

manifest desire of teachers and par- 
ents to make the children as happy as 
possible. ‘‘ The greatest boon of child- 
hood is happiness,’’ says a noted educa- 
tor. Nevertheless, it pays occasionally 
by way of contrast to glance at the stern 
discipline of the old Puritan homes, and at 
the splendid men who grew up under its 
influence. Dr. Henry M. Field describes 
his father’s regime as follows: ‘‘ Anoth 
Puritan custom was to follow the old He- 
brew rule of beginning the Sabbath, not 
at midnight but at sunset. Saturday 
afternoon, as the sun was declining in the 
west, the father made the rounds of the 
house, looking into every room with the 
gentle admonition, ‘ My sons, we are on 
the borders of holy time.’ All week-day 
work was finished and laid aside till the 
Sabbath was past. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that we youngsters contrived to 
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evade this rigid observance by shortening 
the holy day at both ends. We did not 
care to sit up late on Saturday night, but 
were quite willing to be put to bed with 
the swallows. But Sunday! Ah me! 
what remorse falls over my guilty soul! 
How we watched for the going down of 
the sun! Iam afraid we were so wicked 
as to think it a piece of good fortune that 
our valley was shut in by mountains that 
hastened his disappearance. And yet he 
lingered and lingered, as if determined to 
check our ill-timed spirits that were ready 
to burst. But at last the golden rim 
touched the line of the horizon, and 
slowly disappeared. Then, whoop! and 
away we scampered to give vent to the 
spirits that had been held in check so 
long. Mother took her knitting, and life 
went on as before.’’ 

The protest of these buoyant spirits is, 
perhaps, evidence that the Sabbath disci- 
pline was carried too far, and it may be a 
question whether the success of the 
‘* Field boys’’ is to be attributed to the 
stern discipline of the father, or to the 
sweet face of the mother which hovered 
over the children as they said their even- 
ing prayers, and laid their little heads 
upon the pillow, showing them religion 
in its most attractive form because dressed 
in the garb of motherly tenderness. It 
remains to be seen whether our modern 
methods will produce a galaxy of men 
and women like the following: 

The oldest son, Dudley Field, gradu- 
ated at the head of his class in Williams 
college, studied law, and was for sixty 
years a conspicuous figufe at the New 
York bar. He helped his younger 
brothers, three of whom went through 
college, viz., Jonathan, who became a 
lawyer, and who during the war, though 
a Democrat, was elected by the Republi- 
cans to the Senate of Massachusetts, and 
was three times chosen its president, an 
honor never before accorded to any mem- 
ber of that body. Stephen, who is the 
oldest of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, where he has 
been for thirty years. And Henry, a min- 
ister, the full extent of whose services will 
only be known when the Christian souls 


whom he has led to Christ will be re- | 


vealed as jewels in eternity. 

Cyrus, the next to Henry, went to New 
York at fifteen as a clerk, and afterward 
became a merchant. It was his indomi- 
table will that at last brought success to 
the Atlantic telegraph. 
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The son of a sister, who was married 
to a missionary, Rev. Josiah Brewer, took 
his seat by the side of his uncle on the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Surely, this is a proud record for the 
sons of a Connecticut country minister, 
whose salary never exceeded seven hun- 
dred dollars. It is further interesting to 
note that the son of another country min- 
ister in the same State (a classmate of the 
father of the Field brothers), migrated to 
Pennsylvania, began his career as a law- 
yer and a judge in Berks county, and at 
last became famous as Justice Strong on 
the bench of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


a - en 


PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATES. 


HE provisional certificate was, in its 

origin, merely a make-shift, a tem- 
porary device, under the pressure of ne- 
cessity, to help overcome existing diffi- 
culties that could not otherwise be sur- 
mounted. It was never intended to be 
a fixture in our school policy, and be- 
come, as now, a formidable obstacle to the 
elevation of the teaching profession and 
the improvement of the public schools. 

Prior to the Act of 1854, which estab- 
lished the County Superintendency, not 
only the election but the examination of 
teachers was vested by law in the School 
Directors of the proper district. Some- 
times they conducted the examination 
themselves, sometimes they called in 
the neighboring clergyman, or physician, 
or storekeeper, to conduct it for them; and 
very often they employed teachers at 
their own sweet will, without any exami- 
nation, and without any regard whatever 
to qualifications. Even if rejected after 
examination, the applicant would resort 
to the next township or the next county, 
and get employment in the common 
schools notwithstanding his first rejec- 
tion. Failure in one district was no hin- 
drance to employment in the schools of 
some other district. 

The Act of 1854 relieved School Direc- 
tors of the duty of examining teachers, 
and vested it exclusively in the County 
Superintendents, who were intended to be 
independent barriers to the intrusion of 
incompetent teachers into the schools. 
That was the primary purpose of the of- 
fice of Superintendent. 

That enactment was intended to work 
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a radical reform in the administration of 
the school system Its tone and purpose, 
so far as the work of instruction is con- 
cerned, can be gathered from the 38th 
Section, which provides that if after one 
month’s notice from the County Superin- 
tendent School Directors neglect or re- 
fuse to employ competent teachers, the 
State appropriation shall be forfeited ab- 
solutely. That section has never been 
repealed. 

The 41st Section requires the County 
Superintendent to examine all candidates 
for the profession of teacher in the pres- 
ence of the Board of Directors and to give 
to each person found ‘‘gualified’’ a certi- 
ficate specifying the branches of learning 
he or she is “‘capadle’’ of ‘‘ teaching.’’ 

This obviously means scholarship, and 
skill in the art of teaching. Those who 
are not found ‘‘ qualified’ and ‘‘ capable’’ 
were of course to be rejected. The words 
qualified and capable in this connection 
are absoluté terms, that do not admit of 
any shade of meaning that one may 
choose to put upon them. The applicants 
are either ‘‘qualified’’ and ‘‘ capable’’ or 
they are not. The wording of the Act 
leaves no middle ground to stand on. 

But it so happened that not ten per 
cent. of the teachers then in the field were 
up tothe requirements of the Act, and 
so the School Department issued two 
forms of certificate, one known as the per- 
manent certificate, stating that the appli- 
cant had passed a thorough examination 
in the branches specified, and a tempo- 
rary certificate good only for one year, 
stating that the applicant had passed an 
examination, without indicating the 
character of the examination. Both 
these classes of certificates were good 
throughout the State. 

The standard of qualifications was gen- 
erally very low in those days, especially 
so west of the mountains, and the per- 
manent certificate was issued with such 
prodigal liberality as to provoke remon- 
strances from the more advanced eastern 
counties, into which they were often in- 
truded under the attraction of higher 
wages. ‘ To meet this difficulty a decree 
was made by the State Superintendent 
limiting all certificates to the county in 
which they were issued, but this was 
only a measure of palliation, and in 1857 
all the permanent certificates in the State 
were called in, and a lithographed county 
certificate with an ornamental vignette 
substituted, but only granted upon a thor- 
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ough examination successfully passed. 
The provisional certificate was graded so 
that it might show, by the figures used, 
the exact standing of the applicant in 
each of the branches named, and enable. 
School Boards to judge more accurately 
of the holder’s relative qualifications. 

The provisional certificate was purely 
informal, and had no legal standing. 
There was no authority of law for issuing 
it, but no legislation was asked in its be- 
half at that time, because it was regarded 
as only a transient feature of our school 
policy, that ina very few years at furthest 
could be dispensed with entirely. 

Ten years later, however, the Legisla- 
ture defined its character and determined 
its status. The 11th Section of the Act 
of 1867 provided that no person should 
receive a certificate as teacher who has 
not a “‘ fair’’ knowledge of the elementary 
branches specified. This was well, very 
well, because it prescribed, although 
vaguely, the minimum of qualifications, 
below which no certificate could be 
granted, and to that extent the schools 
were protected against illiterate and nn- 
desirable teachers. 

The 12th Section wisely limits provi- 
sional certificates to the district in which 
the examination is held and the certifi- 
cate granted, thus localizing the evil and 
preventing injustice and wrong to the 
schools of other districts; that is, if this 
restriction in the law is recognized in 
practice. We presume that Superintend- 
ents in visiting the schools would, of 
course, ascertain by what authority the 
teacher is in charge of the school, and if 
the certificate held is from another dis- 
trict than that in which the school is 
located he would immediately report the 
matter to the Board of Directors and re- 
quire the illegality to be at once corrected. 

But having fixed upon mediocrity as a 
legal standard of qualifications, the first 
part of the section unfortunately made 
that standard in a measure compulsory 
upon the examining officer, being ex- 
pressed in the imperative mood and leav- 
ing too little to the judgment and sound 
discretion of the officiating Superintend- 
ent. It provides that if the applicant 
does possess a “‘fair’’ knowledge of the 
branches the certificate ‘‘ sha// issue,’’ and 
so stands in the way of progress. The 
Superintendent should always have full 
authority of law to elevate the standard 
of qualifications when circumstances per- 
mit, selecting only the best talent and 
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attainments, and always discarding that 
which is inferior when something better 
can be had to take its place. He should 
not be open to the charge of having put 
a forced construction upon the law, even 
for the benefit of the schools. 

This injuriously weak point in the Act 
of 1867 has been declared ‘‘ the first back- 
ward shadow on our common school dial,”’ 
and has wrought harm to public schools 
in all parts of the State. It could not 
have been intentional on the part of the 
framer of that Act. We consider it an 
unguarded use of language, without see- 
ing at the moment what its effect would 
be upon our school policy. If it had said, 
it shall be lawful to issue provisional cer- 
tificates when necessary to supply the 
schools, and that no more certificates shall 
be issued at any examination than would 
be necessary to supply the schools of the 
district in which the examination is held, 
and that in no case should a low-grade 
certificate be issued if teachers of higher 
qualifications could be had, it would have 
protected the schools, and the helpless 
pupils attending them, who cannot pro- 
tect themselves. 

The low-grade certificates will always 
crowd out those of a higher grade, be- 
cause the teachers who hold them will 
accept low wages which better teachers 
cannot afford to take, and ought not to 
accept. In finance an inferior currency 
will always crowd out a better, and in the 
common schools, where, in too many dis- 
tricts, Directors are more economical than 
sagacious and true, low-priced teachers 
of correspondingly inferior qualifications 
will always occupy the field to the exclu- 
sion of those who have a better right, but 
whose right the Superintendent under the 
hindering restrictions of this Act cannot 
wholly protect, no matter how much he 
may desire to do so. 

If this is not a misfortune for the 
schools we are at a loss to understand 
what would be. It is no wonder that 
Supt. Sturdevant, of Crawford county, 
chafing under the restraints imposed upon 
him by the section of the law to which we 
have referred, and the blame he received 
for issuing so many low-grade certificates, 
should demand in his last annual report 
the repeal of that obnoxious requirement 
of the law. It first fixes a low standard 
of qualifications, and then makes that 
standard supreme over the rights and in- 
terests of pupils in the schools, and estab- 
lishes a rivalry that cuts the ground from 
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under the higher grades of teachers’ cer- 
tificates. Itstands in the way of all of 
them, and they owe it to themselves to 
make common cause against such injuri- 
ous and unjust competition. 

Nothing can be done, of course, to 
change the terms of the law until further 
legislation is had upon the subject; but, 
in the mean time, much can be done to 
partially protect the schools by an official 
construction that the word “ fair’’ in the 
Act shall be equivalent to number two on 
a certificate, and nothing less. This has 
been done in certain of the more advanced 
districts in the State. Nobody of intelli- 
gence wants ‘‘ middling ’’ teachers in the 
schools. 

It should never be forgotten that the 
schools have been established solely for 
the benefit of the pupils who attend them. 
All the vast organization and machinery 
of our school system has no other pur- 
pose, and if it fails here it ceases to have 
any reason for its existence. It is not es- 
tablished for the benefit of those who 
want to teach school, except upon the 
pre-requisite that they are competent to do 
the work for which the schools were es- 
tablished. The idea which so widely 
prevails in some localities that young 
men and young women, irrespective of 
teaching ability, have a right to teach a 
public school because they want money, 
and the school-house is in their neigh- 
borhood, and they have friends in the 
School Board, is a pernicious heresy that 
should have been exploded long ago. 
They may have lived within a stone’s 
throw of the school-house all their lives, 
yet they have no right to take possession 
of it as a teacher, unless they can intelli- 
gently and well do the work for which 
alone the school was established. The 
only rightful passport to professional em- 
ployment is scholarship and teaching- 
skill officially certified. 

If, with munificent appropriations and 
a large and well-organized force of admin- 
istrative and supervising officers, our 
school system cannot protect itself against 
the intrusion of those who are not fit to 
take charge of the schools, then it behooves 
the friends of education to make them- 
selves felt in an aggressive campaign of 
reform that will lift the schools every- 
where to that level of superiority which 
the founders of the system contemplated, 
and the Constitution of 1874 requires. 

Our school policy has been provisional 
and tentative long enough. We have 




















































reached a stage where better things are 
plainly in sight, if not yet actually within 
reach. With thirteen State Normal 
Schools splendidly organized and effici- 
ently administered, and nearly nine 
thousand pupils in attendance, the time 
cannot be very far off when the obnoxious 
features of the Act of 1867, having out- 
lived the conditions which brought them 
into being, can be expunged bodily from 
the statute book. Then, with no certifi- 
cates in the field for Directors to choose 
from below the level of State Normal 
School diplomas, or their full equivalent, 
and our Superintendents relieved entirely 
from the examination of teachers, for pro- 
visional certificates, they can devote them- 
selves exclusively to the more fruitful 
work of visiting the schools, and devising 
means for their improvement. Then every 
common school in the State, without ex- 
ception, could be equal in all respects to 
the needs of the people, and the reputa- 
tion of the Commonwealth. 

This ideal is in advance of present re- 
alities, but it was plainly in the line of 
vision of those who founded our school 
system, and from time to time enlarged 
its great organization. This is the goal 
that should be kept constantly in view. 
It devolves upon the workers of to-day to 
assiduously help forward this glorious 
consummation so devoutly to be wished 
by every clear-headed and honest-hearted 
lover of his country. 


ques _>——— —_ 


PERSONAL INTEREST. 





HE Lancaster /ngutrer, one of the best 
of our weekly exchanges and always 
right on school questions, whose annual 
Institule Supplement is the most complete 
thing of its kind in Pennsylvania, has 
the following under the head, ‘‘ A Great 
Need of Our Schools:’’ 

‘“What our schools need, beyond ap- 
propriations, beyond good teachers, be- 
yond capable supervisors, beyond an 
energetic school board and a capable 
superintendent, is the cordial support of 
the people at large. In the pressure of 
the duties of life upon all people, the 
school is one of the things taken for 
granted. With the churches unable to 
exercise a strong and central influence 
over the morals of childhood, with family 
care constantly being deteriorated by the 
pressure of business and society, the 
public school is continually being loaded 
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' down with duties and demands which 


weigh upon conscientious teachers, es- 
pecially the large-minded and _large- 
hearted women who are the soul and 
strength of our public schools, and it is 
increasingly difficult to educate young 
people up to the proper standard in the 
knowledge of what they ought to know, 
and up to a proper appreciation of the 
relation of conduct to life. This is where 
our public school teachers cannot be too 
earnestly or too warmly supported by 
those who put children in their hands. 
It may be too much to ask busy men and 
women who believe in the public schools 
to take an hour now and then to visit 
the school-rooms and show by their pres- 
ence that they stand by this or that 
teacher; but wherever this is done, and 
in many places it is done, the results far 
more than compensate for all the trouble 
which they compel. If there is any one 
class of unappreciated people in the com- 
munity—unappreciated and yet deserving 
of the highest honor—it is the men and 
women who are our faithful servants in 
the public schools.’’ 


—— 
—_ 


GROWTH OF CHILDREN. 








ACTS, both interesting and instruct- 

ive, have recently come to light 
through observations upon the develop- 
ment of children in different cities. In 
Moscow it has been found that children 
of Russian parentage do not grow quite 
as rapidly as those of Jewish parentage 
up to the age of thirteen or fourteen, full 
height being reached generally between 
eighteen and nineteen. On the other 
hand, we learn that the growth of chil- 
dren who work in factories is retarded by 
the untoward circumstances of the life 
which they are forced to lead. These, as 
a rule, reach their full height between the 
ages of twenty-one and _ twenty -two. 
English school boys, it is said, grow 
taller than those of Moscow or Boston, al- 
though in most cases factory-life seems to 
stunt their growth, possibly because too 
much vital energy is consumed in throw- 
ing off deleterious influences, while there 
is an insufficient supply of the most 
healthful diet. 

Dr. G. M. West, of Toronto, has com- 
puted the rate of growth of the children 
of six American cities. He finds that 
physical development depends upon geo- 
graphical and social surroundings, and 
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upon the nationalities which compose the 
population of the several cities. Boston 
children are a little less favorably devel- 
oped than the average American; those 
of Worcester are decidedly in advance. 
Toronto children are least favorably de- 
veloped; the children of St. Louis are in 
the beginning above the average, and 
seem in the end to be belowit. Those of 
Milwaukee show the opposite phenome- 
non. They begin near the average, and 
end considerably above it. The children 
of Oakland, California, are throughout 
taller than the average child. In some 
cases the results may be affected by pecu- 
liar conditions. Thus the great differ- 
ence between the children of Worcester 
and Boston may be due to’the fact that 
in the former city certain objections to 
these measurements were raised, which 
influenced the less educated part of the 
population. The less educated belong 
mostly to the poorer classes. In conse- 
quence, a portion of the poorer ‘children 
were not measured, and this fact tended 
to raise the general average. 

Very interesting data relating to the 
rowth of the head were also obtained 
rom measurements taken in Worcester 
and Toronto. From five to twelve years 
of age, the boys are slightly taller and 
heavier than the girls. From twelve to 
fourteen years of age, the girls are in ad- 
vance of the boys. Later on the boys 
overtake the girls again, and continue to 
grow when the latter have reached their 
greatest height and weight. 

The laws which govern the growth of 
the head differ from those which govern 
the growth of the body. The girl’s head 
is always considerably smaller than the 
head of the boy. Consequently, the 
ratio is also smaller when compared with 
the stature, until the time when growth 
ceases, at which time the boy’s head be- 
comes relatively smaller than the girl’s. 
The difference between the breadth of the 
face of girls and boys is not as pronounced 
as the difference in the size of the head. 
During the twelfth year girls have a 
wider face than boys. The face grows 
more rapidly than the head, as is shown 
by the steady increase of the proportion 
of breadth of face to breadth and length 
of head. ‘The ratio of the face to the size 
of the head is larger in the case of girls 
than boys. The length of the head in- 
creases a little more rapidly than its 





breadth. The head of the girls is also a 
little rounder than that of the boys. | 


Children are least subject to disease 
during the years of most rapid growth. 
Many children begin to grow quite rap- 
idly after the seventh year. But the per- 
iod of accelerated growth begins with the 
eleventh year in girls, and with the four- 
teenth in boys. Hence, all persons meet 
with genuine surprises on seeing children 
from whom they have been separated for 
several years. A gentleman who lost his 
vision when his son and daughter were 
approaching the years of accelerated 
growth, and whose eye-sight was restored 
by the well-known operation for the re- 
moval of cataract, could not find words 
by which to express his surprise at the 
change which had taken place in their 
appearance, 

Perhaps the most interesting results are 
obtained when a comparison is made be- 
tween the physical growth of children 
and their classification by teachers upon 
the basis of mental ability. Those whom 
the teachers ranked above the average are 
not as well developed physically as those 
tabulated below the average in mental 
ability. This may be due to the fact that 
children who are adjudged as less able by 
their teachers devote more time to play 
and physical exercise than those noted 
for high mental ability. That these dif- 
ferences do not invariably last through 
life is apparent from another test. In 
Worcester, Massachusetts, where the stu- 
dents of pedagogy from the State Normal 
School and from Clark University are 
permitted to conduct original investiga- 
tions in the public schools, about 7,000 
children were tested in the following 
manner: Groups of seven-place numbers 
were read aloud, and the children at- 
tempted to write down as many digits as 
they could recall. In addition to illus- 
trating the general growth of memory 
with increasing years—such growth prac- 
tically ceasing at fourteen years in the 
case of the mechanical memory—the 
children marked as good scholars have 
better memories than those marked as 
medium, and these, in turn, have better 
memories than those pronounced to be 
poor scholars. The tendency of these 
differences to disappear at nineteen is 
significant. At the same age girls are 
slightly superior to boys in their power 
to remember. It remains to be deter- 
mined whether the memory for logically 
connected ideas may not develop accord- 
ing to a different law. 

To many people these investigations 
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may seem no more important than child’s 
play. Some one has said that no modern 
science has made more noise with less 
practical outcome than physiological psy- 
chology. Oftentimes when one comes to 
apply the results of these time-consuming 
investigations, they elude the grasp like 
a veritable ignzs fatuus. Nevertheless, 
who could have predicted the wonderful 
achievements af this century when inves- 
tigators began to experiment with elec- 
tricity? Those who lament the narrow 
limits of their knowledge of childhood, 
look forward to the day when the collat- 
ing of the facts which are now gathered 
with so much enthusiastic effort, will re- 
veal laws of child-growth that shall 
greatly aid us in our practice as teachers. 





—_— 


COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL. 





URING the summer of 1892, Prof. E. 
J. James, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was sent under the auspices of 
the American Bankers’ Association to 
study the education of business men in 
Europe. On his return he delivered be- 
fore the convention of the Association, 
held in San Francisco, an address enti- 
tled a ‘‘Plea for the Establishment of 
Commercial High Schools.’’ Copies of 
the address can be obtained by address- 
ing Wm. H. Rhawn, President of the Na- 
tional Bank of Republic, Philadelphia. 
Prof. James found that in Germany, 
France, Italy and Austria, a most excel- 
lent system of commercial high schools 
has been established, which forms one of 
the most striking and valuable features 
of their educational systems. In Vienna 
there is a commercial academy with a 
three years’ course, embracing the study 
of accounting in all its different grades, 
of at least two modern languages, usually 
French and English, in addition to the 
mother tongue; of commercial geography, 
history, commerce, mercantile law and 
practice ; of the history, distribution, and 
modes of manufacture of commercial pro- 
ducts ; of money, banking and insurance ; 
of political economy, tariff legislation, 
international exchange, etc. A glance at 
these subjects shows the aim and scope of 
the school. It embraces far more than 
the little bookkeeping, banking and pen- 
manship, which can be learned during 
the twelve weeks’ course of an American 
Business College. The curriculum con- 
sists of such branches of study as have a 





direct bearing upon the habits and cus- 
toms of trade, and requires as much 
brains and application for its mastery as 
the best high school courses in Pennsyl- 
vania. Prof. James assured his audience 
that the instruction was not a mere pro- 
cess of cramming in facts relating to in- 
dustry and commerce, that the knowledge 
of industry and commerce displayed by 
these boys of from fifteen to eighteen 
years would put to shame many a practi- 
cal business man of years standing. 

The secondary schools in Europe are 
not free schools in the sense that no 
tuition is paid by the .patrons or their 
parents ; nor is this Vienna institution a 
free school. The tuition is high for Aus- 
trian conditiqns, but in spite of this fact 
the school has an attendance of over six 
hundred boys. The school was founded 
and is conducted by a joint stock com- 
pany of public-spirited citizens who chose 
the form of a corporation with shares as 
the most convenient system of organiza- 
tion. 

Prof. James specially commends the 
instruction in commercial geography and 
in similar branches. He says: ‘‘ Many 
of these subjects of instruction are abso- 
lutely unknown in our schools either 
lower or higher; and while this school is 
the best of many similar schools in 
Austria, we have not in the United States 
a single such school. Indeed, so far are 
we in this respect behind Austria, a 
country on which Americans are accus- 
tomed to look as in some respects cen- 
turies behind the times, that if one of you 
gentlemen were to offer the money to- 
morrow to open such a school, it would 
not be possible to find suitably prepared 
teachers for it in the United States of 
America.”’ 

The establishment of such high schools 
would soon dispel the notion that busi- 
ness is not as honorable a calling as the 
professions or the public service, and that 
only such people go into business as 
““are too stupid or too lazy to study, or 
too poor to attend higher schools.’’ The 
men of business are rapidly coming to 
the front in America. The largest retail 
merchant recently showed his adminis- 
trative gifts as postmaster-general, and 
the president of a railroad declined the 
first position in the National Cabinet. 
The heroes to whom our boys are taught 
to look up, whose deeds fill the youthful 
heart with admiration and ambition, are 
to-day the captains of trade and industry, 
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as were the great warriors, orators and ; new class of boys, and supply a want 
‘ which has led to the establishment of 


political leaders in a former period. 


The establishment of commercial high | 


schools would in no long time necessitate 


the establishment in our universities, of | 
departments for the study of finance, of | 


commerce, of industry in all its ramifica- 
tions. The bright boys would see as 
much reason for a University preparation 
for business, as they now see for journal- 
ism, engineering, pedagogy, dentistry, 
pharmacy or the older professions. Our 
population is rapidly moving toward the 
great centres of trade; and if scientific 
teaching in this line can fit a boy to suc- 
ceed in the competition with business 
men from other lands, our system of pub- 
lic instruction should provide educa- 
tional facilities in these lines equal to 
those which we now offer in preparation 
for the professions and for the highest 
forms of manual, mechanical and engin- 
eering skill. Like the recently estab- 


lished schools for manual training, the | 


commercial high schools would reach a 





business colleges, and which is not ade- 
quately supplied by their limited curricu- 
lum. 

The American Bankers’ Association de- 
serves the lasting gratitude of the present 
generation of American youth for calling 


| attention to this new form of competition 


which will surely come from this new 
form of training in the Old World. If 
the able plea of Prof. James does not find 
a response in our system of public in- 
struction, a few decades hence the lead- 
ing commercial houses of America will be 
directed and controlled by foreigners 
whose superior training will have made 
their services indispensable to the Amer- 
ican capitalist. The protection which 
Pennsylvania should advocate above 
every other kind, is that which boys ob- 
tain when they are educated to hold their 
own in the competition with the skilled 
hands and trained heads of every other 
country upon the globe. 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
Harrisburg, Deeember, 1893. 5 
Mr. JOHN S. KEEFER was elected to the 
office of Superintendent of Schools in Brad- 
dock Borough, Allegheny County, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the'resignation of Supt. 
E. W. Moore. Mr. Keefer has been com- 
missioned for the unexpired term, to date 
from November 7, 1893, to June, 1896. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





5. Question : Is the Superintendent required 
to examine the members of a religious society ? 

Answer: The examination of teachers is 
for the purpose of ascertaining the intellec- 
tual ana professional qualifications of appli- 
cants for schools. The superintendent in 
conducting the examination should know 
neither the politics, nor the religion, nor the 





peculiarity of dress, nor the color of hair or | 


skin of the applicants for certificates. He 
should issue to those who are qualified cer- 
tificates in their legal names, not using an 
assumed name like Sister Mary, or one of the 
appellations given by Secret Societies to per- 
sons upon their initiation. The granting of 


certificates to persons under an assumed 
name involves the issue of a fictitious cre- 
dential, defeats the very end for which ex- 
aminations by superintendents were estab- 
lished, and is therefore a violation of the 
spirit if not of the letter of the law. 





! 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ApAms—Supt. Thoman : Owing toa differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether or not elec- 
tion days should be observed as legal holi- 
days, some schools were in session and 
others closed on Tuesday, Nov. 7. Doubt- 
less in the futnre the same difficulty will 
not occur, in case directors and teachers 
familiarize themselves with the decision o1 
the Department of Public Instruction, which 
is to the effect that the schools should be 
kept open on election days. The directors 
of Strahan township are erecting a fine 
school building at New Chester. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Jackson : Our schools 
opened with a very ton attendance. Many 
of the township schools have adopted a 
graded course oF study, in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Superintendeut, 
and it is hoped*that many more will be 
graded before the middle of the term. One 
of the most interesting events of the month 
was the address of Governor Pattison, deliv- 
ered to the school children of Kittanning. 
On evening of Oct. 13, after the meeting of 
the State Board of Agriculture, the children 
were assembled by Prof. McAulis in the 
Grand Opera House, and addressed by the 
Governor. Another interesting meeting 
was the Institute held at Worthington, Oct. 
21. The Autumn Arbor Day was generally 
The schools are all running 
smoothly, and everything indicates a very 
successful school year. We are still work- 
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ing to get the country schools graded and 
hope to have much of this work done before 
the close of the year. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: Arbor Day was 
generally observed. On Oct. 2ist., the P. O. 
S. of A., of Hopewell, presented a beautiful 
flag to the Hopewell school with appropri- 
ate ceremonies. The school-children and 
teachers, the G. A. R., P. O. S. of A., and 
directors and citizens, were in attendance. 
The building here is new, the best district 
school-house in the county. The Bedford 
schools held their exercises Monday, Oct. 
23. Literary exercises were held in Assem- 
bly Hall, closing with the singing of 
‘*America.’’ The Bedford school-yard is in 
fine condition,—a model yard, as regards lo- 
cation and shade trees, and now it is pro- 
posed to make it a beautiful garden. The 
Bedford Gazette reports the planting as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ The first, second and third rooms 
planted crocuses ; the fourth, fifth and sixth 
rooms, tulips ; the seventh and eighth, hya- 
cinths, except — on the honor roll in 
the seventh, who planted fuchsias, and the 
honor roll scholars in the eighth planted 
scillas. The D class of the high school 
planted single narcissus, or giant jonquils; 
the C class planted double narcissus, or im- 
proved daffodils; the B class polyanthus nar- 
cissus, or the poet's jonquils, and the A 
class ‘giant glory of the snow.’ Besides 
these the following varieties of bulbs were 
planted: Pulbolcodium vernum, colchicum 
chionense, erythroneum allium, iris, snow- 
drops and feathered hyacinths. The bulbs, 

71 in all, were planted in a semi-circular 
»ed, 60x30 feet. The children filed into the 
enclosure containing the bed, two depart- 
ments at a time. When they were all ar- 
ranged in a row around the semicircle, the 
signal was given, the bulbs were quickly 
placed in the holes prepared for them, and 
the children filed out again, to make room 
for the next two departments. Thus each 
child was given an opportunity of planting 
a bulb and the hope of seeing beautiful blos- 
soms in the spring.”’ 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: Neat and durable 
book-cases have been placed in the school- 
rooms of Frankstown and Greenfield town- 
ships, and in Duncansville school-building. 
This now indispensable piece of furniture 
will soon be found in other districts where it 
is wanting. Logan, Huston, and Woodbury 
townships have made important improve- 
ments. Evidence of increased interest in 
school work is seen throughout the county. 

CAMBKIA—Supt. Leech : A good local In- 
stitute was held at Flinton, Reade township. 
New schools have opened at Barnesboro and 
Cymbra Mines, one at Hollins, two in Gal- 
litzin borough, one in Portage, one at 
Dunlo, two in Westmont, one at Cresson, 
two in Morrellville, one at Mitchell’s Mines, 
and one in West Taylor, total fourteen. 
Two schools have been united with others, a 
loss of two, or a net gain of twelve, making 
270 schools in the county. 
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CAMERON—Supt. Herrick: The annual 
Teachers’ Institute was held in Emporium. 
The membership was small, owing to the 
fact that some of the teachers took advan- 
tage of that time to visit the Word’s Fair. 
Those in attendance claim, however, that it 
was the most successful session held in 
years. The evening entertainments were 
well patronized and were first-class. 

CARBON—Supt. Beisel : I have now visited 
all the long-term schools. The principals 
throughout the county are doing hard work, 
uaet mainly by the necessity of having 
three divisions in the high school. Some of 


the districts have not yet complied with the | 


law regarding out-houses. We are advocat- 
ing a directors’ organization at our coming 
Institute. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: East Notting- 
ham township has refurnished Maple Grove 
school. The old-fashioned double desk is 
rapidly making way for individual seating. 
Our Institute was an unusual success. The 

lan of dividing the body during the morn- 
ings into four departments, giving the 
teacher the option to select the subject most 
essential to her success, has met with gen- 
eral approval. The aim was to have this 
‘section work ’’ conducted upon the plan 

ursued in University Extension teaching. 

he results have gone beyond our most san- 
guine expectations. 

CRAWFORD—Supt. Wright: A number of 
educational meetings were held, evening 
meetings of the teachers of various town- 
ships, at which graded work in the country 
schools was explained, and matters of inter- 
est discussed. They were very helpful, 
well attended, and satisfactory. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith : Our Teachers’ 
Institute was quite successful this year, and 
was the means of creating much enthusiasm 
among theteachers. Through the action of 
the Chester City School Board last summer, 
in accordance with which their teachers will 
hold a separate Institute hereafter, our 
membership was seventy-five less than here- 
tofore. The citizens, however, took their 
places, and the attendance through the day 
was equal to that of former years. Our 
schools are very well attended, and in sev- 
eral districts additional schools must be 
opened. Miss Mary E. Yarnall, one of our 
most successful teachers, died very sud- 
denly. She taught school on Friday, and 
retired in the evening feeling about as well 
as usual. At four o’clock in the morning 
she had a severe hemorrhage which resulted 
in her death. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Porter: The schools, so 
far as I have visited them, are in a healthy 
condition. Free text-books have brought 
about an increased attendance. Teachers, 
with few exceptions, are reading one or 
more educational papers, and the outlook 
for the year is very encouraging. Local in- 
stitutes are held in almost every township 
and borough. Visiting and work on the 

County Institute programme prevented my 
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presence at these interesting meetings. We 
pe ek pss a grand success in the line of 
school exhibits at our coming institute. 
This is a new feature in Fayette. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: Arbor Day 
was partially observed. Our schools are all 
in operation, and although the attendance 
in some localities is somewhat interfered 
with by the typhoid fever epidemic, every- 
thing promises a successful term. 

FuLTON—Supt. Chestnut: I have aimed 
to make my visits long enough to ascertain 
just what kind of work is being done in the 
schools and to note the faults, if any. An 
effort is also made to stir enthusiasm in our 
teachers and pupils. We want to weed out 
all lazy and careless teachers as quickly as 
possible. Wells, Union, Bethel, Thompson, 
and Tod have held Local Institutes. They 
are organized in Dublin, Taylor and Licking 
Creek, aiming to rouse sultic sentiment. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: In the exami- 
nation season an effort was made to raise 
the standard of teachers’ qualifications. 
Few got as good marks as they hay last 
year, but the real value of our teachers is 
no less, while their desire to improve is 
greater. Our County Institute was held in 
the early part of the month. We need not 
say that it was a success. The corps of in- 
structors and lecturers employed would in- 
sure such result. 

HuUNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: Two Local 
Institutes were held during the month—one 
at Petersburg, the other at Marklesburg. 
Our schools are all in running order, and 
with free text-books and incrcased attend- 
ance, we look forward to a prosperous term. 

JUNIATA—Supt. Marshall - he directors 


of Walker township have supplied two 
houses, Flint and Mexico, with patent furni- 
ture ; every house in the district is now suit- 


ably furnished. Lack township has thor- 
oughly repaired four of its houses, and dis- 
placed the old wooden desks by the best 
patent furniture. I find in most of the dis- 
tricts the Directors failed to have the neces- 
sary supply of books on hand at the opening 
of school. Through some miscalculation 
they had to make three different orders. 
This, to say the least, is a great hindrance 
to the success of the schools. 
LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: Our County Insti- 
tute was held in the week beginning Oct. 
16. All but four of the teachers were pres- 
ent. Two of those absent had gone to the 
World’s Fair, one was sick, and for the 
fourth I cannot account. We had a very 
able corps of instructors. Our evening 
course was a strong one, and the people in 
general patronized us well. Parties compe- 
tent to judge pronounced it one of the most 
successful Institutes ever held in this 
county. A resolution for the organization 
of a Teachers’ Reading Union was passed. 
I propose to hold a series of eight Local In- 
stitutes in various sections of the county. 
The first will be held at New Tripoli, on 
Saturday, November 11. I have visited 
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nearly all of the teachers who are teaching 
their first term, and find that, with few ex- 
ceptions, they are doing good work. Many 
of the schools of the rural districts are not 
yet so well attended as they should be. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor : Our annual 
Institute was held in the Court House at 
Scranton, the last week of October. About 
516 teachers were present, average attend- 
ance nearly 500. In order to adapt the 
work to the needs of our teachers, the Insti- 
tute was divided during the forenoon into 
three sections: Grammar, Intermediate and 
Primary. A _ special feature of our work 
this year was instruction in the art of teach- 
ing penmanship by an able specialist, Prof. 
Chas. R. Wells, of Syracuse. Our work ex- 
cited much public interest, and large crowds 
of visitors attended the afternoon sessions. 
Full reports of the proceedings were given 
in all the daily papers. Our instructors 
were Dr. N. C. Schaefier: Prin. Geo. P. 
Bible, of Stroudsburg Normal School; Prof. 
E. L. Kemp, of same place; Prof. Chas. H. 
Albert, of Bloomsburg S. N. S.; Miss Anna 
Buckbee, of Edinboro S. N. S.; Prof. Wells, 
pi rg Prof. Edwin A. Cox, Conductor 
of Music, of Boston; and Mrs. Lucy Booth, 
Supervisor of Drawing, of Scranton. Eve- 
ning entertainments: Hon. John Temple 
Graves, ‘‘ Reign of the Demagogue;’’ I]lus- 
trated Lecture, ‘‘ Art and Architecture at the 
World’s Fair,’’ by Miss Lea M. Heath, of 
Scranton; Concert by the Schuman Com- 
pany, of Harrisburg; ‘‘The Road to Vic- 
tory,’’ lecture by Hon. L. D. Handy, of 
Newark. On Thursday, Directors’ Day, 
about forty directors were present. They 
were addressed by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, who 
spoke to them about free text-books, com- 
pulsory education, school architecture, 
school diseases, etc. Addresses were also 
made by several of the directors. After 
this a permanent organization was effected, 
to meet once a year for general improve- 
ment. The officers elected are, Pres. R. H. 
Holgate; Vice President, H. E. Arms; Sec- 
retary, James J. O’Malley. A committee on 
programme was also appointed with direc- 
tions to procure proper speakers and arrange 
a suitable programme for the next meeting 
a year hence. 

LvUZERNE—Supt. Harrison : The year has 
opened with fine prospects for one of the 
most successful we have ever had. The 
schools are all full, the teachers are enthu- 
siastic, books are no longer scarce, and the 
outlook is altogether favorable. County In- 
stitute has just closed. It was a great meet- 
ing, and will tell favorably upon the work 
throughout the county. 

MERCER—Supt. Eckles: I have been 
meeting with school boards with a view to 
have them adopt a graded course of study. 
Thus far 85 po oe have been graded, and 
each of the teachers has purchased a work 
on teaching; besides, I left blanks to be 
filled out and mailed to me. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper : 


During the 
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month I visited the schools of Derry, Deca- 
tur and Oliver townships. I am glad to 
report that our teachers are doing good work. 
The schools of Milroy, have also been vis- 
ited ; they are doing very good work. These 
teachers are, for the most part, experienced 
and know how toteach. A course of study 
has been prepared for the Yeagerstown 
schools, in Derry. The board has adopted it, 
and it will be faithfully put into practice. 
Armagh and Derry have furnished their 
schools with good book cases. The other 
districts would do well to follow their good 
example. Some schools have not a full sup- 
ply of text-books, due, as it seems, to a lack 
of funds. This difficulty could have been 
avoided by not reducing the tax rate when 
the appropriation was increased. 

MonroE—Supt. Serfass: The new high 
school building of Stroudsburg was formally 
dedicated October 7th. Addresses were de- 
livered by Judge Storm, President of the 
Board, Revs. Hutchinson and Hibschman, 
and the county superintendent. It is a 
model school building. The schools through- 
out the county are all supplied with free 
text-books, most of them with Webster's 
International, and in two townships the in- 
ternational cyclopzedia was added. By next 
year I expect to see Pennsylvania School 
Journal in the schools of Monroe. I have 
presented the matter to the several boards, 
and it has met with general favor. It would 
have been carried into effect this year, had 
it not been for the necessary expense of sup- 
plying free books. 

MONTGOMERY — Supt. Hoffecker: The 
County Institute held at Pottstown was a 
great success, the instruction given Smee 
and progressive, and the interest shown by 
teachers and directors more marked than 
ever. The work of the institute will be felt 
in every district. Forty-four districts were 
represented by directors on directors’ day. 
The directors’ association promises to be a 
valuable aid to educational progress. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: In 
- visits I found a varied attendance, 
Chillisquaque township having the best, 91 
per cent. of all pupils enrolled being pres- 
ent. The directors of Shamokin township 
have placed International Dictionaries and 
new slate blackboards in every school-room 
in the district. Many of the districts did 
good work on Arbor Day, Rockefeller town- 
ship taking the lead; upon one of the school 
lots 21 trees were planted. In the rural 
districts gnly about two-thirds of all pupils 
have uae school for the term. 
PERRY—Supt. Arnold: The directors of 


Jackson township have arranged a course of. 


study for their schools. This is a move in 
the right direction, and the teachers are re- 
ported as doing better work under this sys- 
tem. Arbor Day was observed by many 
schools ; the most interesting account comes 
from the Eshcol school. 

PikKE—Supt. Sawyer: The County Insti- 
tute was held at Milford. There were 57 








teachers in attendance. A more attentive 
body of teachers one would seldom meet. 
They are alive to the best interests of the 
school and are doing good work. The 
schools of the county are in good condition, 
and an effort is being made to raise the 
standard of education above that of the past 
few years. . 

SCHUYLKILL — Supt. Weiss: All the 
schools of the county are in session, and 
wellattended. There are nearly 500 teachers 
under my supervision; fifty-six are inex- 

rienced. Some of the latter, however, 

ave received instruction in methods of 
teaching at State Normal schools. 

SNYDER—Supt. Bowersox: The Selins- 
grove schools have been greatly improved 
by the wise measures of the directors, in 
grading the schools more effectually with a 
complete course of study. Under this wise 
management they should have a highly suc- 
cessful term. Franklin township has refur- 
nished Moyer’s school-house with elegant 
and substantial furniture. It now presents 
a beautiful and homelike appearance. The 
P. O. S. of A. camp of Middleburgh contem- 
plates raising flags on the school-houses of 
Middieburgh borough and Franklin town- 
ship, with appropriate ceremonies. The di- 
rectors of Washington township have remod- 
eled the Neitz Valley school-house, and fur- 
nished it with the latest improved furniture 
and slate blackboards. Miss Agnes Sholly, 
a prominent teacher of Selinsgrove, has re- 
signed her position to attend lectures at the 
Philadelphia Medical College for Women. 
The institutes held by the teachers of Mon- 
roe and Middlecreek townships were very 
successful. Crowded houses on each oc- 
casion attest the interest taken by citizens 
in educational matters. The schools thus 
far visited are doing well. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: The directors 
of Elk Lick township have placed solid slate 
blackboards in all their schools. Salisbury 
has remodeled her school building, intro- 
duced steam heat and put in slate black- 
boards. Nearly all districts are complying 
with the full requirements of the new text- 
book law. All are furnishing the books ; 
but a few are limiting free supplies to copy- 
books and crayons. 

VENANGO—Supt. Bigler: There is an Un- 
abridged Dictionary in every school of Pine 
Grove township, and a short time ago the 
Board placed an order for a set of the People’s 
Encyclopedia for every school in the town- 
ship. The people are enthusiastic over the 
free text-book law. 

W ASHINGTON—Supt. Tombaugh : We are 
keeping up the District Institutes as usual, 
and they continue to prove beneficial. The 
Pollard system of Reading has been intro- 
duced into several of our districts, and our 
best teachers are making a success of it. 
There has been an increase of more than fifty 
schools during the past four years in our 
county. 

WESTMORELAND—Supt. Ulerich: Much 
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school apparatus of great educational value 
has been bought, and new and improved 
series of text-books adopted by the different 
Boards. Many new houses have been built 
and old ones repaired. A number of the 
townships adopted a regular course of study. 
Schools openec with a largely increased at- 
tendance. The new text-book law meets 
with but little opposition. Not a little an- 
noyance has been caused the teachers by a 
deficiency of text-books, various book firms 
failing to supply the demand. 

WAYNE—Supt. Kennedy: A new two-room 
school-house has been built at Gouldsboro 
Station in Lehigh township. 

BRADFORD City—Supt. Roth: Kendall 
township became the Sixth Ward of Brad- 
ford City, which added 319 pupils to the en- 
rollment. During the long vacation many 
——- and improvements were made to the 
school buildings, special attention being 
given to sanitary conditions. The comple- 
tion of first-class chemical and physical lab- 
oratories deserves special mention. The 
chemical tables, providing accommodation 
for ;? pupils to be engaged in individual orig- 
inal investigation at the same time, are mod- 
eled after those of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology as to construction, plumb- 
ing and equipment, and the city of Bradford 
now affords acilities for work in this subject 
equal to that institution in every respect in 
elementary work. In Physics, the Harvard 
Forty Experiments have been adopted as 
standards of work. The elastic nature of 
the new High School courses of study, now 
including the 9th grade and the provision 
for complete college preparation, a business 
course of two years, and a strong general 
course, has made this school so popular as 
to have more than doubled the attendance. 
The largest change in the subject matter is 
the employment of a teacher to give entire 
time to the English language and literature 
and history. Inthe upper halfof our twelve 
year course of study, the departmental as- 
———_ of work to the teachers has been 
followed. This has been rendered possible 
by the concentration of the ae and upper 
grammar grades in the central brick build- 
ing. Much is expected from the movement. 
The use of the old-time Readers is discon- 
tinued in all grades, and complete works in 
literature, natural history, geography, his- 
tory, botany, nature studies, etc., to rein- 
force the regular work, have taken their 
sean The promotion of pupils is to be 

ased neither upon written examinations, 
nor upon the recommendation of teachers, 
nor upon a combination of these two, but 
—_ the pupil’s register made by himself. 
The kindergarten method and materials are 
being introduced into all the primary work. 
It is impossible in this limited space to state 
but a small part of the advanced steps being 
taken in school-work, for which Bradford 
offers large opportunity. 

BRISTOL—Supt. Booz: Owing to the 
crowded condition of the primary grades, an 
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additional school was opened October sth, 
for which a building was rented from the 
Friends. The erection of the fourth public 
school building is spoken of as probable in 
the near future. 

CHESTER—Supt. Foster: The teachers of 
this city are taking much interest in ad- 
vanced courses of study. The Superinten- 
dent has two classes in Latin, and there are 
two other classes in algebra. One teacher 
is taking a course at Swarthmore College, 
two have evening instruction at the Drexel 
Institute in Philadelphia, and one is taking 
the correspondence course in drawing at the 
Boston School of Art. The monthly insti- 
tutes of the city teachers are interesting and 
profitable. Many of the teachers have pre- 
sented sketches of what they gained in vis- 
iting the Columbian Fair. 

HAZLE Twpe., (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: A two-room school house is in course 
of erection at the Hazleton Mines in place 
of the one recently burned down. In the 
meantime the school is keld in one of the 
rooms of the Markle bank building, Hazle- 
ton. Our Local Institute went into opera- 
tion this month, and from the indications 
of the first active’ meeting, it bids fair to be 
a success. 

HoMESTEAD—Supt. Kendall : I have been 
granted a two weeks’ leave of absence to 
visit the schools of New Haven and Hart- 
ford, Conn., Springfield, Mass., and Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

LEBANON—Supt. Boger : The recent pass- 
ing through Lebanon of the Liberty Bell on 
its way back to Independence Hall may be 
regarded as an educational event. Mayor 
Stuart kindly reduced the speed of the 
train, so that all our school children could 
have one good look at the sacred relic. Un- 
der the guidance of their teachers and pro- 
vided with flags, our pupils were arranged 
on both sides of the railroad for the distance 
of two squares. The occasion furnished an 
object lesson in history of rare value. 

MAHANOY Twpe.—Supt. Noonan: Prepa- 
rations have been made for the opening of 
the evening schools in this district on Mon- 
day, November 20. Although this has been 
a year of unusually heavy expenditures, the 
directors feel that they are justified in incur- 
ring this additional expense. We expect 
an average attendance of about 300 pupils. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: Our schools 
opened with an enrollment of at least 200 
more than at the opening of last year ; four 
new schools were organized to accommodate 
the increase. The curriculum of our High 
School has been revised and extended so as 
to meet the wants of our people. Three 
courses have been established : an academic, 
a scientific, and a commercial ; and the sub- 
jects of the several courses have been 
grouped into departments. The instructor 
at the head of each department will now 
make a specialty of his line of work. A 
post-graduate course was also added to the 
school, and a large number of the alumni 
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are taking advantage of the privileges ex- 
tended to them by the Board. Arbor Day 
was appropriately observed by the teachers 
and pupils of all our schools. Interestin 

and instructive programmes were arranged, 
and the rooms were neatly and tastily de- 
corated. A large number of patrons and 
friends of the sabetia were in attendance to 
witness the exercises and encourage the 
good work. Prof. Cox, of Boston, spent 
some days with us to assist our teachers in 
the introduction of ‘‘The Normal Music 
Course.’’ Both teachers and pupils are 
much interested in the work, and we have 
every reason to feel gratified with its favor- 
able inauguration. 

SHENANDOAH — Supt. Whitaker: After 
considerable labor during the summer vaca- 
tion, we were able to begin the school term 
with a full supply of free text-books and 
supplies, all correctly marked, numbered, 
accounted for, and distributed. Each school- 
room has been furnished with a neat case 
for the safe-keeping of the books, etc. After 
two months’ experience, we find two gratify- 
ing results: 1. The attendance has been in- 
creased ; and 2. Books and supplies are kept 
in better condition than they were when 
furnished by the pupils themselves. Dur- 
ing the month we opened a new $16,000 
building, containing 6 rooms, 5 school- 
rooms, and a room for the library and direc- 
tors’ meetings. The building is complete 
throughout, furnished with single desks, 
—_ blackboard surface, and the Smead- 
Wills heating system. The directors’ room 
is neatly finished in oak and nicely fur- 
nished, making a very comfortable and 
commodious meeting room, and contains 
the public school library, which we think is 
the finest and largest public library in this 
county. It contains over 3000 volumes, 1100 
of which have just been added. A reference 
library has been added to the High School, 
which contains about 100 volumes. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes : One of the 
most interesting teachers’ meetings held 
during the month was a conference of the 
teachers that were fortunate enough to get 
to the World's Fair. Prior to the meeting 
they were asked to make a record of some of 
the suggestions and impressions they re- 
ceived that will be of value to them in their 
school-work. Naturally these impressions 
were many and varied, and the discussion 
of them proved interesting and profitable. 
Although much was gained by an examina- 
tion of the purely educational exhibits, yet 
doubtless the most far-reaching results will 
follow from the thoughts and impressions 
gained outside of and beyond the suggestive 
work in the gallery of the Liberal Arts 
building. 

SunBuRy—Supt. Oberdorf: By resolution 
of the Board, the salaries of all teachers re- 
main the same as last year, but the term 
was increased from eight to nine months. 
All the old teachers were retained ; two ad- 
ditional schools were opened, with three new 
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teachers in primary department, two of 
them graduates of High School, 1893. All 
are doing well. Teachers’ grade meetings 
are held every Monday evening, immedi- 
ately after close of school. The Board is 
progressive and liberal, ready to do all in its 
power for the advancement of the schools. 
Music has been introduced as part of the 
course of study in all the schools ; books 
and charts furnished by the Board. 
WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau : All the 
schools in the city observed Arbor Day as 
requested in the official circular. The exer- 
cises consisted of recitations, compositions, 
speeches, etc., appropriate to the occasion. 
A few trees were planted in one school-yard, 
in place of such as had died. Our school- 
grounds are all well planted with trees, 
though some years ago they were as desti- 
tute of them as is the Sahara Desert. The 
change was brought about by having a 
committee consisting of members of the 
School Board attend to ornamenting all our 
school grounds. As soon as a new school 
building is erected, this committee makes 
the necessary arrangements to have the 
building surrounded with shade trees. 
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AN Act to amend the first section of an act en- 
titled ‘‘A further supplement to an act en- 
titled ‘An act for the regulation and continu- 
ance of a system of education by common 
schools’ approved the 8th day of May, A. D. 
1854, so as to enable certain school districts to 
establish, maintain and operate a public high 
school,’’ so as to enable boroughs not divided 
into wards for school purposes to establish, 
maintain, and operate public high schools. 


SECTION I. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met and 
it is hereby enacted by the authority of the 
same: That section one of the act entitled ‘‘A 
further supplement to an act entitled ‘An act 
for the regulation and continuance of a system 
of education by common schools’, approved the 
8th day of May, A. D., 1854, so as to enable 
certain school districts to establish, maintain 
and operate a public high school ’’ which reads 
as follows: 

‘*Sec. 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the board 
of controllers of school districts which are 
oo of cities or boroughs divided into 
wards for school purposes, shall in addition to 
the powers and duties conferred or enjoined by 
the act of the 8th day of May, 1854, and the 
supplements thereto, possess the following 
powers and perform the foliowing duties: 

1. They may establish a public high school. 

2. They shall admit to said public high school 
all children under the age of teenie years 
residing within said school district who shall be 
found qualified for admission thereto after hav- 
ing selene such an examination as shall be 





| nae by the said board of controllers; 
ovided: Said board of controllers shall have 
power to prescribe the terms upon which other 
children than those residing in said district 
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shall be allowed to attend said public high 
school. 

3. They shall exercise a general supervision 
over said public high school, appoint all the 
teachers therefor, fix the amount of their sal- 
aries, and shall have power to dismiss any 
teacher at any time for incompetency, cruelty, 
negligence, immorality, or other cause ; they 
may suspend or expel from said school all 
pupils found guilty, on full examination and 
hearing, of refractory or incorrigible bad con- 
duct, and shall have power to make all proper 
regulations and rules for the government and 
discipline of said school. 

4, Said board of controllers shall visit said 
ogpry high school by at least one of their num- 

r at least once in each week, and cause the 
results of such visit to be entered on the 
minutes of said board of controllers. 

5. They shall direct what branches of learn- 
ing shall be taught and what books shall be 
used in said public high school. 

6. The said board of controllers shall not em- 
ploy any person as teacher in said public high 
school unless such person shall produce such a 
certificate as would entitle him or her to teach 
in the ward schools, which certificate shall set 
forth the branches of learning which the holder 
thereof is qualified to teach, and provided no 
teacher shall be employed in teaching any 
branch of learning other than those enumerated 
in his or her certificate. 

7. The said board of controllers shall main- 
tain and operate said public high school not ex- 
ceeding ten months in each year, and shall pay 
all the necessary expenses thereof by drafts on 
the treasurer of said board signed by the presi- 
dent and attested by the secretary thereof. 

8. They shall have power to purchase, procure 
and hold such real and personal property as 
may be necessary for the establishment and 
support of said public high school, and the 
same to sell, alien and dispose of when no 
longer necessary for the purposes aforesaid; 
Provided, Said real estate shall not exceed one 
hundred thousand dollars, 

9. They shall cause suitable lots of ground to 
be procured and suitable buildings to be erected 
thereon for the accommodation of said public 
high school, and shall keep the same in repair, 
and shall cause to be rented a suitable building 
for the temorary accommodation of said public 
high school until a suitable permanent build- 
ing can be obtained. 

10. Whenever said board of controllers shall 
be enabled to procure an eligible site for the 
erection of said public high school by agree- 
ment of the owner or owners of the land, it 
shall and may be lawful for said board of con- 
trollers to enter upon and occupy sufficient 
ground for such purposes; but before doing so 
said board of controllers shall tender to such 
owner or owners the bond of said school dis- 
trict conditioned for the payment of the damages 
suffered by such owner or owners by reason of 
such entry and occupancy when fully ascer- 
tained; if the owner refuse to accept said bond, 
or cannot be found, or is not sui juris, the same 
shall then be presented to the court of common 
pleas of the proper county for its approval after 
notice to the property owner by ps diet abeaora 
in a newspaper of said county at least once a 
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week for three weeks. Upon the approval of 
said bond and its being filed, the right of said 
board of controllers to enter upon said land 
shall be complete. 

Either said board of controllers or said owner 
or owners of said land may, within twenty days 
from the approval of said bond, apply by peti- 
tion to the court of common pleas of the proper 
county for the appointment of viewers, and 
thereupon said court shall appoint three dis- 
interested citizens of said county, and not 
owners of property or residents of said school 
district, and appoint a time, not less than 
twenty nor more than thirty days thereafter, 
when the said viewers shall meet upon and 
view said premises, of the time of which meet- 
ing ten days’ notice shall be given to the view- 
ers and the opposite party, and the said viewers 
or any two of them having been first sworn or 
affirmed faithfully, justly and impartially to de- 
cide and a true report to make concerning all 
matters and things to be submitted to them, 
and having viewed the premises and having 
made a just and fair computation of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages, shall estimate and de- 
termine whether any and, ‘f any, what amount 
of damages has been or may be sustained and 
to whom payable, and make report thereof to 
said court, and when the damages are finally 
ascertained, either by the confirmation of said 
report by the court or the verdict of the jury, 
judgment shall be entered thereon, and, if the 
amount thereof shall not be paid within thirty 
days from the entry of such judgment, execu- 
tion may issue thereon as in other cases of judg- 
ment against school districts ; and such viewers 
shall each be entitled to the sum of one dollar 
and fifty cents for each day necessarily em- 
ployed in the performance of the duties herein 
prescribed, to be paid by the school district. 

11. The councils of any such city or borough 
referred to in the first section of this act shall 
at any time, not oftener than once in each 
school year, levy a special tax for such amount 
as the said board of controllers may by resolu- 
tion duly passed fix and determine, to be called 
“The public high school building tax,’’ not ex- 
ceeding the amount of one mill in any one year, 
to be applied solely to the purpose of purchas- 
ing or paying for the ground and the erection 
of a idan’ building thereon and the repair of 
the same, which tax shall be levied and collected 
at the same time and in the same manner and 
with like authority as other taxes are levied 
and collected for school purposes in the respect- 
ive districts to which this act shall apply. 

12. That for the purpose of erecting such 
school building, or purchasing or procuring 
grounds whereon to erect such school buildings 
as provided by this act, it shall be lawful for 
said board of controllers to borrow money at 
a rate of interest not exceeding six per centum, 
and issue bonds therefor in sums not less than 
one hundred dollars, which bonds may be regis- 
tered in such manner as the said board of con- 
trollers may hereafter provide,’’ shall be and 
the same is hereby amended so as to read as 
follows : 

That the board of controllers or directors of 
school disricts which are composed of cities or 
boroughs not divided into wards for school pur- 
poses having a population of five thousand or 
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over, shall, in addition to the powers and duties 
conferred or enjoined by the act of the eighth 
day of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-four, and the supplements thereto, possess 
the following powers and perform the following 
duties : 

1. They may establish a public high school. 

2. They shall admit to said public high 
school all children under the age of twenty-one 
years residing within said school district who 
shall be found qualified for admission thereto 
after having undergone such an examination as 
shall be | enn ia by the said board of con- 
trollers; Provided: Said board of controllers or 
directors shall have power to prescribe the 
terms upon which other children than those 
residing in said district shall be allowed to at- 
tend said public high school. 

3. They shall exercise a general supervision 
over said public high school, appoint all the 
teachers therefor, fix the amount of their sala- 
ries, and shall have power to dismiss any teacher 
at any time for incompetency, cruelty, negli- 
gence, immorality or other cause; they may 
suspend or expel from said school all pupils 
found guilty, on full examination and hearing, 
of refractory or incorrigible bad conduct, and 
shall have power to make all proper regulations 
and rules for the government and discipline of 
said school. 

4. Said board of controllers or directors shall 
visit said public high school, by at least one of 
their number, at least once in each week, and 
cause the result of such visit to be entered on 
the minutes of said board of controllers. 

s. They shall direct what branches of learn- 
ing shall be taught and what books shall be 
used in said public high school. 

6. The said board of controllers or directors 
shall not employ any person as teacher in said 
public high school unless such person shall pro- 
duce such a certificate as would entitle him or 
her to teach in the ward schools, which certifi- 
cate shall set forth the branches of learning 
which the holder thereof is qualified to teach, 
and provided no teacher shall be employed in 
teaching any branch of learning other than 
those enumerated in his or her certificate. 

7. The said board of controllers or directors 
shall maintain and operate said public high 
school not exceeding ten months in each year, 
and shall pay all the necessary expenses thereof 
by drafts on the treasurer of said board, signed 
by the president and attested by the secretary 
thereof. 

8. They shall have power to purchase, pro- 
cure and hold such real and personal property 
as may be necessary for the establishment and 
support of said public high school, and the 
same to sell, alien and dispose of when no 
longer necessary for the purposes aforesaid; 
Ptovided ; Said real estate shal not exceed one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

g. They shall cause suitable lots of ground to 
be procured, and suitable buildings to be erected 
thereon, for the accommodation of said public 
high school ; and shall keep the same in repair, 
and shall cause to be rented a suitable building 
for the temporary accommodation of said pub- 
lic high school until a suitable permanent build- 
ing can be obtained. 

10. Whenever said board of controllers or 





directors shall be unable to procure an eligible 
site for the erection of said public high school 
by agreement of the owner or owners of the 
land, it shall and may be lawful for said board 
of controllers or directors to enter upon and 
occupy sufficient ground for such purpose, but 
before doing so said board of controllers or 
directors shall tender to such owner or owners 
the bond of said school district, conditioned for 
the payment of the damages suffered by said 
owner or owners by reason of such entry and 
occupancy when finally ascertained; if the 
owner refuse to accept said bond, or cannot be 
found, or is not suz juris, the same shall then 
be presented to the court of common pleas of 
the proper county for its approval, after notice 
to the property owner by advertisement in a 
newspaper of said county at least once a week 
for three weeks. Upon the approval of said 
bond and its being filed, the right of said board 
of controllers or directors to enter upon said 
land shall be complete. 

Either said board of controllers or directors, 
or said owner or owners of said land may within 
twenty days from the approval of said bond 
apply by petition to the court of common pleas 
of the proper county for the appointment of 
viewers ; and thereupon said court shall appoint 
three disinterested citizens of said county, and 
not owners of property or residents in said 
school district, and appoint a time, not less than 
twenty or more than thirty days thereafter, 
when said viewers shall meet upon and view 
said premises; of the time of which meeting 
ten days’ notice shall be given to the viewers 
and the opposite party, and the said viewers or 
any two of them having been first duly 
sworn or affirmed faithfully, justly, and im- 
partially to decide and a true report to make 
concerning all matters and things to be sub- 
mitted tothem, and having viewed the premises, 
and having made a just and fair computation 
of the advantages and disadvantages, shall esti- 
mate and determine whether any and, if any, 
what amount of damages has been or may be 
sustained, and to whom payable, and make re- 
port thereof to said court ; and when the dam- 
ages are finally ascertained, elther by the con- 
firmation of said report by the court or the ver- 
dict of the jury, judgment shall be entered 
thereon, and, if the amount thereof shall not 
be paid within thirty days from the entry of 
such judgment, execucution may issue thereon 
as in other cases of judgment against school 
districts ; and such viewers shall each be en- 
titled to the sum of one dollar and fifty cents 
for each day necessarily employed in the per- 
rformance of the duties herein prescribed, to 
be paid by the school district. 

11. The councils of any such city or boroughs 
divided into wards for school purposes referred 
to in the first section of this act shall at any 
time, not oftener than once in each school year, 
levy a special tax for such amount as the said 
board of controllers or directors may by resolu- 
tion duly passed fix and determine, to be called 
‘*The public high school building tax,’’ not ex- 
ceeding the amount of one mill in any one 
year; boroughs not divided into wards for 
school purposes mentioned in this act shall levy 
and collect said high school tax as they levy 
and collect other school tax, without the inter- 
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vention of the borough council aforesaid, to be 
applied solely to the purpose of purchasing or 
paying for the ground and the erection of a 
school building thereon and the repair of the 
same, which tax shall be levied and collected at 
the same time and in the same manner and with 
like authority as other taxes are levied and col- 
lected for school purposes in the respective dis- 
tricts to which this act shall apply. 
12. That, for the purpose of erecting such 
school building or purchasing or procuring 
era whereon to erect such high school 
uilding as provided by this act, it shall be law- 
ful for said board of controllers or directors to 
borrow money at a rate of interest not exceed- 
ing six per centum, and issue bonds therefor in 
sums not less than one hundred dollars, which 
bonds may be registered in such manner as the 
said weer | of controllers or directors may here- 
after provide; Provided: That this act shall not 
apply to school districts governed by special 
act of Assembly. 
Approved the 26th day of May, A. D. 1893. 


ROBERT E. PATTISON. 
es 
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. Lackaw’nna Jan. 


Name. Post-office. 


| 


6185|M. J. Kettrick . 
6186| Lois Lancton. . . 
6187| Kate McCawley . " 
6188|Mary Freeman, . Ge 
6189| Lizzie G. Hastings) Dunmore 
6190| Kate B. Welsh. . Scranton. 
6191|Ella T. Murray « 
6192/Eliza Jordan. . . | ea 
6193'Kate Hines ..|Waymart.. . 
6194|P. M. Becker . * lYork <-ain @ 
6195) Milton C. Swigart. McVeytown . 
6196| Margaret McGee. |Audenreid. . .|Carbon . . 
6197\ John W. Love. . Peely ‘Luzerne. . 
6198 Francis Nesbit. Plymouth .. .| ees. 
H. H. Rhinier . . Marticville. . . |Lancaster . 
Anna B. Urban . |Conestoga. . . + - |April ; 
Belle T.McCull’gh Columbia . . . | Pa FE. 
C. A. Weaver . . Elizabethtown . 

G. B. O. Felty . . |Millersville, . . 
Fanny C. Grove. |Marietta. . . . 
Martin E. Brenner Safe Harbor , 

‘Fa McLaughlin Leacock... . 

.C. Diehl . . . |Chickies.... 
Minnie Houder . |East Earl .. . 
Martha Scott. . . Colerain. . . . 
Sarah J. Turner. Marietta. . 
|Isabella Patterson. Spruce Grove 
Salome Carpenter.|Lancaster . 

Lizzie Heleina. .|Manheim . . . > ° 
Ella Barry... . _, . Cambria. - 
A. V. Gibson . |Conemaugh . . “i ° 
6216. R. D. Foreman . Centre Hall . . Centre. 
6217|W. B. Haines . |Blanchard. ..| “ 
6218} Anna Sanderson . | Lititz 

6219 A. U. Lesher.. . Sporting Hill. . 
6220) Mabel Diffenderfer New Holland . | * P 
6221\J. E. Auman. . . |Mifflintown. . . |Juniata.. . 
6222|Alice Van Omer . |McAlisterville. ~  “‘ . 
6223/ Laura T. Shelley. | “ 

6224,Emma O Davis . | re 

6225|Maggie R. Kinzer | East Salem 

6226|Katie Horton . . |Sheffield. . . . 
6227|Kate L. Marsh. . |Ackley | 

6228) Aug’a L. Hultman Titusville . 

6229| Kate G. Brogan, . | Ackley 

6230/D. L. Brady. . . Sugar Greve. . | 
6231|Eliz"*hM.Weidman|Lebanon. .. . | 
6a32|Mary Beard . . . | we La, eau We 
6233\Ettie Evans . . . 
6234|Kate H. Schools. | = 
6235|Emma L.Reincehl., 9 
6236|Sarah E.Gallagher ” 
6237\Ida Kreider. . ” 


County. 





. Scranton. 
fe 


\York .. 
. Mifflin. . 





|Lancaster . 
iia 
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Post-Office. 


Date. 
| 1893. 
6238 Emma L. Gettle . |Lebanon. Lebanon. . Aprilz8 
6239| John F. Light . . |Annville. . « ee 
6240 Will F. Hovis . . |Wesley. . 
6241 Jennie M, Steffie . |Seneca. . . 
6242'5. E. Domer. . . |Floyd ‘F 
6243|Alice M. Alcorn. . ‘Titusville . . 
6244 Hattie Henderson. | Franklin. 
6245 Samuel D, Hanley Smith’s Ferry 
6246|Harry D, Moore. |Beaver. ... . 
6247|Rila N. Baker. . New Brighton . 
6248\Ina Barnes. . . . Beaver Falls. . 
6249/Sarah B. Willett. |Troy... .. 
6250/Robert B. Allen . Le Raysville. . 
6251|Minnie E. Torry. |Troy 

6252\Lina F. Kram. . |Towanda ; 
6253 Charles M. Hornet Hornet's Ferry. 
6254\Elmer E. 5umner. Lime Hill . . . nie 
6255|Myra E.. Jackson, | Apollo. . . Armstrong. 
6256,|E. W. Hall... orthington. . . 
6257\Ada R. Dyess . . Leechburg. . . “ 

6258| DelphiaHenderson Kittanning. . . od 
6259|W. H. Hooks _. |Mahoning . . . " 
6260 J. H. McFarland. | Rural Valley, “ 
6261 5. E. Ambrose ” 5 4 
6262 Margaret Finley . Kittanning. . . “ 
6263/C. K. Davison. . Cowansville #8 

6264 M. E. Thomson . ae — of 

6265, Lizzie H. Wilkins.|Ford City . . . “ . 
6266|Charles N. March. Pottsgrove - |Northumb’d 
6267/C. C. Billmeyer. . |Limestome. . . Montour. 
6268| Benj L. Diehl. . |Danville. . . . “ a 
6269| Agnes Carpenter . |Atwood . Indiana. . 
6270|Etta M. Worth. . Indiana... . . + 
6271 |/Sallie Curtis. . . \Blairsville . . . 

6272\A. N. Gahagan. . || 

6275 W.A. Donahey ° 

6274 J. F. Hancock. . 

6273\5am. H. Hughes. Indiana. . . . . 
6276, C. C. Kelso . . . |NewWilmington Lawrence, . |! 
6277|Retta Johnston . |New Castlé.. . - 
6278 Maggie A. Balph . “ Be 
6279|Lydia Paisley . . - ‘si ag ‘ 
6280| Fannie Cavanaugh'Cyclone . . . |McKean. . 
6281|Kate L. Norris. . Bradford. er 
6282;Tneresa Roach es “ 
6283) Lizzie Cummings. 
6284 Mary McManus . 
6285 Lydia E. Amman 
6286|Mary J. Bell. . . 
6287/Sarah B. Coyle. . ‘Sharpsburg . . . 
6288 Bessie Hardie. . Bennett... . - 
6289|/Sadie Seibert. . . Wilkinsburg. . " 
6290 Nannie J. McLean Logan’s Ferry . os 
6291|Mary D. Dennis . |Chartiers. . . . ws 
62g2/ Ella Dennis... sd tae 
6293|Mary J. Lang . . |Fetterman. . . “ 
6294|Ella F. Kennedy . Mount Lebanon. a 

6295 AnnieE.Richard’n|McKeesport. . ” 

6296| Maude Robinson , | “ oe 

6297 Sue Dodds. .. . = os ‘ 

6a,8| Margery Carroll . oe ‘e 

6299 Flora S. White. . ed os , 
6300 Jean H.Donaldson Bavington . . . Washington 
6301 Jennie Gilliland .|West Middlesex Mercer. . . | 
6302'Anna T. Brown . |Greenville. . . "7 
6303/Ella Porter . . . |Connellsville. 
6304 J. Ww. Workman. New Haven. . 
6305 Lizzie A. Black . - 46 ad 
6306 W. L. Stroup. . . Forest. .. 
6307 Alice Burtwell. . . Delaware. . 
6308 Hattie E. Crozier.! os 
6309| Minnie M. Graul . w 
6310 L. M Greenwood. 'C 

6311 Alice B. Gooley | 

6312 EllaM. Hall. . . | Village Green 
6313 Edna Hall. . . . Chester... 
6314 Gertrude M. Haas bas 

6315 Ellza’hH. Johnston Moore 

6316 Charlotte Long. . |Chester . . . . 
6317 Lida E. Merkel . |Thurlow. 

6318 Mary B. Nelling . |Elwyn. . 

6319 Marcella A. Reilly|Thurlow. .. . 
6320 Ella G. Shepard. |Llanwellyn . . 
6321 MargaretR.Wilson Oxford... . . 
6322 Emma D. Trimble Anselma. .. . 
6323/Cora E. Elliott. . | Landenburg. .| “ 

6324 HelenW.Robinson| West Chester... ‘ 

6325 Georgia S.Hannum|Longwood. . . id 

6326 Elizab’thA.Mahan/|Romansville. . - 

6327, E. Kate Trego. .|Brandw’eManor| “‘ 

6328 R. S. Van Haagen'Rutledge. . . . “ os 
6329 M. Kate Fisher . ‘Norristown. . . 'Montgom’ry 


County. 





“ 


. |Venango. . 
. Crawford 
Venango .. 
. Beaver. 
oe 


“ 


immense . 2 6 " 
Bradford. ... © wale 
Mt. Oliver. . . |Allegheny . 
Braddock... . 4: ‘ 


Fayette ey 


Chester. 











Post-Office. 


County. 


| Date. 
1893. 





——— M. Gerhard, cae, 
6331\C. Elberta Davis. ‘Mont Clare. . 
6332| William D. Beyer.) Norristown. 
6333| E. S. Powell . \Fallston . . . 
6334|George M. Scott . Rutan 
6335 Wm. . Sharpneck Rice’ s Landing.| “ 
6336 Amanda L. Hoge Oak Forest... “* 


635 Floe Rinehart . . | rR - ” 
Ma ie Shriver. Ks 
Cal Everly. . . Davistown . « 


6340\ Eva Denison. Forkston. . . . 
6341|Eliza Hope. . . . Lovelton. .. . 
6342|George G. Gay. See 
6343| Angie Sherwood . Meshoppen. 
6344|Mary Armstrong . Factoryville . 
6345| Madge Hope. . . Lovelten. 
6346| Margaret Murphy. Cameron. . 
6347 Jennie E. Davis . Harrisburg. 
6348| Mary E. Edwards. wae 
6349\ Lily Frank. . . .| > ¥e 
6350 Minnie E. Gotta . ™ oid 
6351 Eliz. Graybill.. . ° . 2 


6352/ Lottie R. aehnien as cari - 
6353|Carrie E Hess. . Steelton es = 
6354 Kate S. Hess. A aera = 
| Annie K. Horting.. Harrisburg. - 
6/E. B. Kaufman. ve 28 
635|Ciara L. Meredith o 5 a Se 
6358| Anna M, Midlam. ee ea: ee 
6359 Rebecca Orth. . . . ar oe 
6360| Eliz. J. Price . . Hummelstown . 3 
Sesion s E. Sample. Harrisburg. io. = 
Shriner . . AS tiie 

6363 Ida M. Stewart - Tig Bed (Tie ae 
6364) Kate M. Straede . ne ‘oe - 


6365|Sadie B. Truby . Steelton . E 
6366,Anna M. Walzer . Harrisburg. . . 
yo |Annie L. Weitmyer = os 
|D. Bemesderfer . Derry Charch. . ” 
6369|L. H. Hollingsw’th . 9 
6370) LeonardL. Johnson Steelton . 
6371|Morris H. Laytor., Harrisburg. 
6372| How. H. Simmons Steelton . 
6373, John B. Fortney . \Tusseyville. 
6374|George E. Shaw . Clairville. 
6375|E. F. Redinger . Chaneysville. . | 
6376| Isaac D. Gibbel . 
6377'C. W. Henninger. |Shubert’s. 
6378| How. C.Rathman.|Knauer’s. . . 
6379 Mil.T.. Diefenbach Crosskill Mills.) “ 
6380|Jehn B. Heinz. . Leinbach’s. . . 
6381\Isaac Krick . . . Hamburg . ‘ot 
6382 ReubenD, Wenrich Wernersville. .|  “ 
6383\Alvin F. Ruppert. New Jerusalam  ‘“ 
6384 Eliwood G.Krause Klinesville . 
6385 Mitton S. Leiby . - rary (ees 
6386 Ed. Miasmetherger Straustown. . . 
6387 HowardS. Madeira|/Shoemakersville.| ‘‘ 
6388 William F. Bigony Mohn’s Store. .|  “‘ 
6389 Per’IC.W. rend Bethel . =) (Wigs 
6390) Newt. T.Bollinger| Pleasant Hall. 
639: H. N. Creamer. . 
6392, W.C. Bishop . . OO, x 
‘Upper Strasburg 


“ 


6393, W. H. Brown . . 
6304, Wm. E. ener. ‘Lurgan . . 
6395) D. H.Cramer . . Orrstown . . 
6396) \D. C. Rolar ‘Roxbury. 
|W. G. Cle pinger | Lurgan 
ptf |Mary M. Rhone. Orrstown 
6399|N. M. Hafer. . . Lemaster’s. . . 
6400 SueA. oe 
6401/G. D. Brewer . . |Sy 
6402|John L. Finafroc St. Thomas me re) 
6403|J. E. Maxhimer . a - 
6404/5. H. Snider. . . Chambersburg. ° 
6405 Tirzah Hashinger.|Fannettsburg. .| “ 
6406 Marg 35 — ag ‘Richmone . 


6407) Ida C me Mowersville . . 
6408 Ida R. McMillan. Lancaster . . . 


| “e 





Stes) Katie Carr . anamie . . 

6410/Sara Richards. . 8 ows 

6411 Annie A. Roach . - ® ee 

6412/B. De’aMcCormick | Ashley. .... “2 

641 7 Merrick . . |E. MauchChank| |Carbon 

6414/H oward C. Kifer. |Adamsburg . 

6415\|A. C. Snively . \Acme..... 

—_ Maggie M. uhns.| Youngstown. . - 
. Bair . Pia see a 

arly, . S. Weaver. : |Meadon - ol an 

6419, Baker. . Bouquet... . | 


wis 
6420 + K- {ohnston. ‘ (Mar 


6421 cWhinney Shear’s /X Roads 


. Beaver. . . 
Greene. . . 


Wyom in g . | 


| |Cameron. . 
Dauphin. . 


: |Centre. ‘ 
Bedford . . 


Crosskill Mills . Berks . or 


7 Franklin. - 


|Lancaster, . | 
Luzerne. . 
“ee 


. |Westmorel’ 4 


- |Montgom’ ry May 23 





No. 


6427) 


6433 
6434 
6435 





6437) 
64381 
6439) 
6440! 
6441; 


6443) 
6444! 


6445| Eleanor B. Evans New Stanton. 


6446) 
6447 
6448 
6449| 
6450) 
6451) 
0452 
653) 

asf 


eal 
6457| 
6458) W 
6450) 


4 
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Name. 


Post-Office. 





Myrtle Green. 
AnnaV. Armstrong| 
Emma Eckert. | 
M. S. Crise. . 
|A. C. McDivitt. 
Anna Slonaker . 
Irma Dickey. 
Tillie Peterson. . 
Minnie . Fredrick 
Ina D. ‘eifer 

M. Alice Hindmar. 
Ella Halferty. . 
Maggie"A. Jones . 
Cora Deemer. . . 


|W. D. Wright . 

Lizzie Ross. . . . | 

D.S.Sutman . . | 
W. Hoensheli . 
L. Medsgar. 


Jessie M. Williams 
Alice J. Luther. 


Lizzie A. Wilson . 
\Ida Lawson 
Lizzie M. Kuhns. 
Maggie A. Carney 
Alta Loomis . | 
Harriett Pool ? 
| Lydia S. Bossart . 
Mary S. tga 
‘iMag Huston . 
faggie Snyder. 
Lib’e E.Mc uaide| 
Lau. M.McQuaide} 
W. Campbell. 
Annie Kell. . . | 


| 


Leechburg. 


|Murrysville . 


|Greensburg . 
|Mendon. . 


|OaklandX Ro’ds| 


'Shearer’sX R’ds | 


igonier 
Irwin 


‘ - [Jeannette . 


“eee 


« 


ee ia 


Greensburg 
6436'Geo. M. Altshouse! Cribbs. 


Youngs 
West ] 


. West Fairfield . 
\Ingleside. . . . 


. |Armburst .. . 
stown. . 
ewton . 


| jacob’ s paren 

6442) MinnieMcClelland|Manor. . ; 

—, Mills . . 
ew Florence . 


Derry Station . 
West Newton . 


Seward 
Mt. 


Pleasant. 


Derry Station . 
|Harrison City . 
| West Fairfield . 
. |Greensburg. . 


‘Mt. Pleasant . 


Greensburg.’ . 
6460\Geo.W. T hompson| |Stahlstown, 


6461) |George A. Walker.|Leechburg. 


6462! Daniel H. Singer. |Elizabethtown . 


6463 Minnie N. Hartz. |Palmyra. 


6464 
6465) 


6467) 
C468) 
469 
6470) 
6471) 71) 
472| 
6473! 
6474| 
6475 
6476 
6477 
6478 
6479 
6480 
6481 
6482 
648 3} 
6484) 
6485) 
6486 
6487 
6488 


Enos S. Gerberich. 
D. M. Speck . 


Aaron Ginder . 


“ 


|East Hanover : 
6466| Am’nH. Brubacher| Bismark 


H. D. Bordner. . |Lickdale. 


Aug’s S.Hibshman! 
M. . Bodenhorn. 
|\KateC. McNeal . 
Samuel J. Dale. 
S. L. Brooks . 
Bessie Burns. 
Martha Kiefer . 
D. W. Kehler . . | 
E. W. Snyder . . 
Mary C. Mattie 
ohn Bennett. 
liam L. Kramer} 
W.E.Shellenberg’r 
Mary Bucher. 
Hattie G. Lamm. 
Kate Bogle. 
Andrew Kurtz. . 
Mary A. Mullen . 
Maria E. Moran . 
Ma’yE. McAndrew) 
Eliza A. Ruddy 
Nellie A. Ruddy . 
Nellie Kirby . 
Sara A. Jones va 
May Anthony. . 
Fannie Atkinson . 
Kate Smith ‘ 
6|Hattie M. Smith . 
James E. Watkins| 
May Campbell . 
Rachel Jones. 
Cora C. Storm 
Marg. Murphy. 
Kate Murphy . . 
Maria Walsh. 
BridgetC. Durkin 
Bridget L. Gibbons 
Minnie Rafter. . 
Hattie Harvey . 

F. L. Thompson . 
—_ T. Langan 
artha ‘Thomas . 
ulia Blewitt. . 
lie Mulholland. 





Mt. Zion, 
|Annville 


\Cam pbellstown . 


Three Springs : 


. \Clear View. . . 
.|Mt. Carmel . . 


. |Warrior’s Mark. | 
. |Vanderbilt . 


County. 


| Date. 
1893. 


| Westmorel’d } May 27 


- | Armstrong. 


|Westmorel’d 


. } 


. |Armstrong. 
|Lancaster . 
. |Lebanon. 


‘| 


Huntingdon 


. [Fayette . 
ai 


Shamokin . ; : 


\Shamokin , 
Trevorton.. . 


- |Hickory Corner. 


.|Mitton.... 


¢e«t#t 6 


\Archibald Sete 


“e 
“a 
“ 
“ 
“ 


Pickville 4 
. ‘Scranton, P 
oe 
oe 
oe 
‘ 
, 
“e 
oe 
ae - 
Taylor b Bees 
. ‘Scranton. ... 
“a 


|Dunmore ... 


Schulzville. 
Scranton. 


\Jermyn Tey 
Kate T. Mullen .'  “ es 


Northumb’d July 


. |June to 
Pia 
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| Date. 
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Ellen Farrell, . . |Nayaug . 
Elizab’h A. Mahon|Ulyphant . 
Mary E. Martin . ” ° 
Kate Greensted . |Scranton. 
Anna E. Boyd. . | “ 
Ida Cahoon .. . 
Mary Messersmith 
R.H. Martin . . |Mayfield. 
Kate T. Lavelle . Scranton. 
Eliza B. Gaug hen. “9 

Brid’t A. Donnelly | Peckville. ~ . 
Kate G. O’Malley.|Scranton. . . 
N. F. Fitzpatrick. | Pottsville . 
Sallie M. Pollard. | = 
Alice Cooper. . . 
Anna Kleckner. . 
Sallie E. Watkins. 
Net. M.Mclnerney| 
Delia B. Murphey} 
omg E., Flynn . [Mahanoy Plane 

aryA. Bachman|Tamaqua . . 
Han’h M.Streeper|Pottsville . . 
Sadie Daniell . . [Shenandoah . 
Sallie A. Price . . |Minersville. . 
Sallie Fadden . . |Shenandoah . 
Carrie F. Kramer.| Minersville. ° 
G.S. Maurer . .|Lavelle . . . . 
Ellen Flemming .|Donaldson . . | 
Jane Costello . . |Girarcville. 

3\C. C. Keller. . . |Fearnot . - | 
Edwin Matz. . . |Barnesville. . . | 
Maggie Brehony . |Mahanoy Plane. 
Michael J. Martin) Palo Alto... 
Mary M. Burns . |Girardville. . . 
Agnes Stein . . | Shenandoah . 
49|Br:dget V. Barrett) Girardville. 

Ella 5. Donahoe . cee as, & 
Lina Rohrbach. . | S . * © 
Mary C Collins . | Port Carbon. . 
Lizzie Cullen. . . ee 
Clara J. Gehres . Lewellyn . 
Jas. F. Cannon . Ashland. . . 
Olive S. Bassatt . |Allegheny . 
Jennie D. Dalzell. | - 
Alice W. Short . . | Pittsburgh. 
Emma M. Lang. |Avalon ... . 
Thomas S. March/Clearfield.. . . 
T.L Wall =. . |Grampion Hills. 
Vina Sweeny. . .|Du Bois... . 
Lutie E. Martin . 7 so 
anet Paterson. . Clearfield . . . 

mina Hoffman .|Dushore. . . 
Morgan Gavitt. (Laporte. ... 
P.F. Beh... 
iL. D. Smith 
Nettie Wdaver. 
SarahF.Hammond) 
I. R. Pratt... .| 
Estella Rockwelt. | 
3/Cora M. Ganonng.| 
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Humor oF DIcKENs.—As for the charities of Mr. 
Dickens, multiplied kindnesses which he has con- 
ferred upon us all; upon our children; upon people 
edu and uneducated; upon the myriads here 
and at home, who speak our common tongue; have 
not you, have not I, all of us, reason to be thankful to 
this kind friend who has soothed and charmed so many 
hours, brought pleasure and sweet laughter to so many 


homes; made such multitudes of children happy; en- | 
| caused a wonderful outpouring of Christmas good-feel- 


dowed us with such a sweet store of gracious thoughts, 
fair fancies, softsympathies, hearty enjoyments? There 
are creations of Mr. Dickens, which seem to me to 


rank as personal benefits; figures so delightful that | 
one feels happier and better for knowing them, as | 
| children ought to love him. 


one does for being brought into the society of very 
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these people live is wholesome to breathe in; you tee} 
that to be allowed to speak to them is a personal 
kindness; you come away better for your contact 
with them ; your hands seem cleaner from having the 
privilege of shaking theirs. Was there ever a better 
charity sermon preached in the world than Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol? * I believe it occasioned immense 
hospitality throughout England; was the means of 
lighting up hundreds of kind fires at Christmas-time ; 


ing, an awful slaughter of Christmas turkeys, and roast- 
ing and basting of Christmas beef As for this man’s 
love of children, that amiable o at the back of 
his honest head must be perfectly monstrous, All 
I know two that do, 


good men and women. The atmosphere in which | and read his books ten times for once that they 


JOLLY’ OLD SAINT NICHOLAS. 
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From ‘‘ Scroot Curmes.”’ 
Per. S. Brarnarv’s Sons, Cleveland, 
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1. Jol - ly old Saint Nich-o - las, Lean your ear this way! Don’t you tell a 


2. When the clock is 


3- John-ny wants a_ pair 


strik -ing twelve, When I’m fast 
of skates; Su - sy wants a 


a - sleep, Down the chimney, 
dolly; Nel - ly wants a 
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sin - gle soul What I’m going to 


broad and biack, With your pack you'll creep; 


sto - ry- book; She thinks dolls are 
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Christmas Eve is 
All the stockings 
folly; As for me, my 


- ing soon; 
will find 
tle brain 
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Now, you dear old man, Whisper what you'll bring to me; Tell 
the 
ve - ry bright; Choose forme, Old San - ta Claus, What youthink is 


Hanging in a _ row; Mine will be 
Is - n't 
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me 
one; You'll be sure 


if you can. 
to know. 
right. 


shortest 





peruse the dismal preachments of their father. I know 
one who, when she is happy, reads Nicholas Nickle- 
vy; when she is unhappy, reads Nicholas Nickleby ; 
and when she has finished the book, reads it over 
again. This candid young critic, at ten years of age, 
said: “I like Mr. Dickens’ books much better than 
your $s, papa”—and frequently expressed her de- 
sire that the latter author should write a book like 
one of Mr. Dickens’ books. Who can? Every man 
must say his own thoughts in his own voice, in his 
own way; lucky is he who has such a charming gift 
of nature as this, which brings all the children in the 


world trooping to him, and being fond of him. * * | 
| and charitable soul has contributed to the heppiness 


One might go on, though the task would be endless 


and needless, chronicling the names of kind folks | 
with whom this kind geniushasmade usfamiliar. Who | 





does not love the little Marchioness, and her friend 
Mr. Richard Swiveller? Who does not venerate the 
chief of that illustrious family who, being stricken by 
misfortune, wisely and greatly turned his attention to 
“coals,” the accomplished, the Epicurean, the dirty, 
the delightful Micawber? I may quarrel with Mr. 


| Dickens’ art a thousand and a thousand times, I de- 


light in and wonder at his genius; I recognize in it—I 
speak with awe and reverence—a commission from 
that Divine Beneficence, whose blessed task we know 
it will one day be to wipe away every tear from 
every eye. Thankfully I take my share of the feast 
of love and kindness which this gentle, and generous 


of the world. I take and enjoy my share, and say a 
grateful benediction for the meal.— 7ackeray. 





